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Announcement 


THE FIRST NUMBER Of the Huntington Library Bulletin appeared in 
May, 1931; the eleventh, in April, 1937. The experience gained dur- 
ing the intervening years having demonstrated the desirability of 
changes in form and content, it has been decided to supersede the 
Bulletin by a quarterly. In the Announcement prefaced to the first 
Bulletin its main purpose was defined as “to particularize the re- 
sources of the Huntington Library and attempt to estimate their 
importance’’ Now it is realized that, for permanent use and easy han- 
dling, bibliographies and bibliographical lists are more convenient, 
and hence an independent series of Huntington Library Lists has 
been started. With the growing need of providing a medium for the 
publication of articles based on the researches of scholars at the 


Library, the new periodical will be devoted mainly to that end, 


although description of the resources of the Library or publication 


of small collections of manuscripts will not be barred; in fact, the 
section headed “Notes and Documents” may become of increasing 
importance. 

The new periodical is The Huntington Library Quarterly; it will 
be published, as its name implies, four times a year, beginning in 
October, 1937. It will cost $5.00 a year by subscription or $1.50 for 
single numbers. Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 

[1] 

















The “Gentleman’s Library” in Early Virginia: 
The Literary Interests of the First Carters 


By Louis B. Wright 


I 


EVENTEENTH-CENTURY VIRGINIA saw the establishment of family 

dynasties that were as nearly equivalent to the influential county 
families of England as the conditions of a new country would per- 
mit. Some of the emigrants who helped to found this social order 
in Virginia were themselves offshoots from the gentry; some were 
the sons of London merchants and tradesmen; others were of still 
plainer stock. But once in Virginia, where any man with a little capi- 
tal could become a landed proprietor, all classes sought to improve 
their social status by the acquisition of land, the source of wealth 
and, to many an Englishman, the symbol of gentility. If the posses- 
sion of indentured servants and black slaves prevented the develop- 
ment of precisely the same sort of manor and system of tenantry 
characteristic of England, these transplanted Englishmen neverthe- 
less sought to imitate the quality of country gentlemen. From the 
middle of the seventeenth century onward, the great plantations on 
the James, the Rappahannock, and the Potomac were the seats of 
wealthy landowners, who lived in ever increasing splendor and made 
themselves the ruling class in an aristocratic society. We need not 
trouble about their distant origins. Great possessions and responsi- 
bilities of state soon welded these men into a closely-knit society 
whose ideal was the aristocratic tradition of England. Although their 
adherence to this tradition was far from slavish—for in many re- 
spects they were gentlemen with a difference—they cultivated the 
amenities of life characteristic of English gentlemen as they remem- 
bered or imagined them. 

Since Virginia developed no towns until relatively late in the 
eighteenth century and industrialism was practically nonexistent, 
the centers of life in the colony were the great tobacco plantations. 
Although many yeoman-farmers were scattered throughout Vir- 
ginia, the wealthy planters managed to control the colony. They con- 


C3] 
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tinually increased their power throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries until many of them lived like feudal lords, sur- 
rounded by black slaves, white indentured servants, and, in some 
cases, by tenants." The control of trade was in the hands of these 
planters, who shipped tobacco directly to their London agents and 
imported goods needed in the colony. From the stores of the larger 
plantations, humbler neighbors bought such English goods as they 
could afford. Rich and proud as many of the planters became, they 
showed no aversion to commerce. No complaints were made by 
seventeenth- or early eighteenth-century Virginians about the taint 
of trade. The gentility to which planters aspired was no handicap in 
their business dealings. Though they cultivated the ideal of being 
country gentlemen in the English manner, they had the good sense 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of Virginia life. 

In the shaping of the ideas of Virginia gentlemen and in the de- 
velopment of their intellectual powers, the influence of books was 
particularly important, since isolated plantation dwellers were 
thrown upon their own resources. William Fitzhugh, writing to his 
London agent on January 30, 1687, comments that “society that is 
good & ingenious is very scarce and seldom to be come at except 
in Books: And he adds, “Good education of children is almost im- 
possible and, better be never born than ill-bred:’ Planters therefore 
tried to gather not only utilitarian works, but such books as would 
provide good society and a means of inculcating honorable tradi- 
tions in their children. 

An analysis of colonial libraries will reveal one way in which the 
tradition of English institutions and thought was transmitted to 
and perpetuated in the New World. Although historians have com- 
mented on the presence or lack of certain books in the colonies, and 
many inventories of libraries have been published, the significance 
of these books has yet to be appraised. In Virginia, the libraries col- 
lected by the planters are indicative of the taste and ideals of the 
ruling class. Since these men exerted a great influence on early 

+ For a note pointing out certain parallelisms and differences between the Virginia 


plantations and English manorial establishments, see Fairfax Harrison, Landmarks of 
Old Prince William (2 vols.; privately printed, 1924), I, 249-51. 


* “Letters of William Fitzhugh,’ The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, II 
(1894-95), 25.- 
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American institutions, a more detailed study than has been pre- 
viously made of the books that helped to shape their intellectual 
outlook may be worth while.’ 

Of early Virginia libraries, the books collected by the founders of 
the Carter dynasty are of considerable significance, partly because 
of the books themselves and partly because of their reflection of the 
taste exhibited by one of the most prolific and influential families 
among the Virginia gentry. 

The Carters are a good family for study because they are fairly 
typical of the Virginia ruling class that developed in the second half 
of the seventeenth century and came to full power in the eighteenth. 
Few of them could be described as great intellectuals, but they cul- 
tivated their minds and gathered libraries which they used. Though 
some of their collateral descendants rose to the highest posts of po- 
litical and military honor, most of the Carters were not statesmen 
but merely served their state when need arose or opportunity of- 
fered, as was the duty of gentlemen. Their chief contribution came 
in the establishment and maintenance of an aristocratic social sys- 
tem in Virginia, based on landed wealth, influence, and position. An 
understanding of the intellectual qualities of the founders of this 
family will disclose much about the intellectual characteristics of 
the ruling class that firmly established traditional English attitudes 
in Virginia. Though the first of the Carters could not lay claim to 
the largest Virginia libraries of the day, their books were chosen with 
care and are representative of the literary taste and needs of a typical 
family of the more aristocratic class. 

John Carter, the first of his clan in Virginia, was apparently a dis- 
tressed Royalist who came to Virginia about 1649 and settled first 
in Upper Norfolk County. Though his background and family con- 
nections in England are shadowy, he was evidently a man of some 
culture and wealth, for early allusions give him the title of “Colo- 

* Valuable information about Virginia libraries, but no detailed analyses, are to be 
found in Philip A. Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century 
(2 vols.; New York, 1910), I, 402-41; and in Mary Newton Stanard, Colonial Virginia, Its 
People and Customs (Philadelphia, 1917), pp. 295-307. Many inventories are reprinted 
in The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the William and Mary College 


Quarterly, and in other periodicals, but titles listed by the makers of inventories are so 
fragmentary that they are frequently unintelligible until the books have been identified. 
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nel” and show considerable deference.‘ Soon a member of the House 
of Burgesses, he at once took his place as one of the ruling class and 
presently was a member of the governing Council. When the suc- 
cession of Richard Cromwell was proclaimed in the House of Bur- 
gesses in March, 1659, Colonel John Carter was one of those who 
grumbled about upstart usurpers—grumbled, indeed, so loudly that 
an order for his arrest was issued.’ But Richard Cromwell was soon 
forgotten and Colonel Carter prospered under the restored Stuarts. 
A manorial establishment called ‘“‘Corotoman,’ in Lancaster County, 
in what was known as the Northern Neck, became the family seat, 
a center of social life destined to increase in splendor under his sons. 
In the ripeness of time, after marrying five wives, Colonel Carter 
was gathered to his fathers and buried in the chancel of near-by 
Christ Church, which the parish had paid him to build. Concern 
for the continuity of the family name is evident in his will, dated 
September 15, 1669.° To his two oldest sons, John and Robert, went 
the best portions of his estate.To his detested last wife and her infant 
son Charles, he left provisionally a third of his property. There may 
be some ironical significance in his having specified that his wife 
should have certain pious volumes from his library: “Davids Tears 
and Byfields Treatise and the whole duty of man and her own books.’ 


To his eldest son John, he bequeathed his books, “only my sonne 
Robert to have the sixth part of them in goodness and value’ In a 
codicil he further directed that for their good education his son 
Charles should have “Dr. Ushers Body of Divinity when he comes 
to years of discretion” and his son Robert should also have a copy 


‘For biographical facts about the early Carters see Thomas A. Glenn, Some Colonial 
Mansions and Those Who Lived in Them (Philadelphia, 1899), pp. 217-94; Charles P 
Keith, The Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States of America, 
1889-1893 (Philadelphia, 1893), and the review of this work in The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, I, 229-38. Further information and references are to be found 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, sub Robert Carter. 

5“Arrest of Col. John Carter, the Cavalier; William and Mary College Quarterly, 
“'IIT (1899-1900), 33. 

* The will may be found in the Lancaster County Court Records, Wills, 1709-1727, 
p- 416. There is an abstract in The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, II, 
235-35, where it is stated that an inventory of Col. Carter’s estate was recorded July 20, 
1670. A search of the records has failed to disclose an inventory of his library. For some 
reason, perhaps because the wording of the will revealed the testator’s unhappy rela- 
tions with his fifth wife, it was not recorded until June 9, 1722. 
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of “Dr. Ushers Body of Divinitye and the whole duty of man and 
the practice of Piety and Doctor Nicholas(?) Catechism’ Clearly 
Colonel Carter had faith in the efficacy of pious treatises in the 
upbringing. of his sons. Significantly, though a staunch Anglican, 
he did not eschew the practical sermons of that popular Puritan 
preacher, Nicholas Byfield. 

John, who inherited five-sixths of the library, was old enough to be 
named executor of the will, but Robert, later to be known as “King” 
Carter, was a child of only six at his father’s death. Colonel Carter 
made provision for the boy’s education in the classic tradition: 


My will is that my sonne Robert during his minority have a man or youth 
servant bought for him that hath bin brought up in the Latin School 
and that he Constantly tend upon him not only to teach him by books 
in either English or Latine according to his capacity (for my will is that 
he shall learn both Latin and English and to write) but alsoe to preserve 
him from harm and from doing evil and as soon as one is free or dead, my 
will is that he have another bought. 


Since it was considered probable that the third son might be appren- 
ticed to business—as was customary in many families of the English 
gentry of that day—Carter made provision that “in case my wife put 
her sonne out to apprentice, then so much of her portion be paid 
as is thought necessarie to bind him out to a good trade’ John was 
to maintain the family establishment at Corotoman; Robert was to 
be educated in such good learning as he could get; and Charles 
was to go into trade. Such was the traditional scheme of things. As it 
turned out, John died in 1690, leaving only a daughter, Elizabeth; 
Charles died young; and it was left to Robert to become the pro- 
genitor of the Carter dynasty that was to provide Virginia with a 
multitude of plantation grandees in the next century. 


II 


OHN CarTER II inherited, as we have seen, all his father’s books 
except a sixth part that went to Robert and the few pious works 


received by his father’s widow and her infant son. Though the in- 
ventory of John Carter II lists only a few more than sixty titles, the 
library was carefully selected and included standard works in most 
fields that were of interest to a colonial plantation owner. Many 
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of the books were undoubtedly those his father had brought from 
England or imported soon after his arrival. Indeed, a large propor- 
tion of the books were in print during the first Carter’s lifetime, and 
conceivably might have been in his original library. Some of the 
titles, however, were of late imprints, showing that John Carter II 
was buying books almost to the year of his death.’ 

In view of the popular impression of the worldliness of the Vir- 
ginia ‘Cavaliers,’ it may be a matter of some surprise that the largest 
single classification of books in this library was religious, and that 
a goodly number of these were by staunch Puritan authors, though 
the Carters were orthodox Anglicans.’ Of the twenty-one religious 
books (one-third of the whole library), seventeen titles had been in 
print before the first John Carter died. Four were bought later. 

The library had of course a Bible (listed as “an Old English Bible;’ 
without any indication of which translation it may have been), a 
Greek ‘Testament, and a Book of Common Prayer. To assist the Bible 
reader, there were a concordance and several works explaining the 
Scriptures,’ including the Annotations upon All the Books of the 
Old and New Testament (1651), published by the authority of the 
Westminster Assembly, and Giovanni Diodati’s Pious Annotations 
(1643), whose author was an erudite Genevan, the uncle of Milton’s 
friend Charles Diodati. These were among the best Biblical com- 


mentaries then available. Though most of them were compiled 
by Calvinists, they usually steered clear of disputation and conse- 
quently would not have greatly disturbed John Carter’s Anglican 
faith if he had ever taken it into his head to expound the Scriptures 
to his household (as he may very well have done). 

The amount of interest in controversial theology, even in Puritan 


7 The list, as it appears in the manuscript inventory, is reprinted in the William and 
Mary College Quarterly, VIII, 18-19. This inventory, like most others recorded with 
wills, was prepared hurriedly by friends or relatives, and gives only abbreviated titles, 
often unintelligible. 

For help in the identification of the books discussed in this paper, thanks are due Miss 
Mary Isabel Fry, reference librarian of the Huntington Library, whose skill has made 
the task much easier. 


§ A further discussion of this characteristic of colonial libraries may be found in Louis 
B. Wright, “The Purposeful Reading of Our Colonial Ancestors,’ E.L.H.,A Journal of 
Literary History, IV (1937), 85-111. 


® All the titles listed in the inventory, with identifications where possible, will be 
found in the annotated list following the discussion. 


—_—_ ~»a Hee wfr eo f® Ff FF 
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New England, has been greatly overestimated, and Virginia planters 
were not likely to be much concerned over the hairsplitting of ar- 
gumentative preachers. They were interested, however, in treatises 
that prescribed a way of attaining the good life and perhaps an eter- 
nal reward. That explains why nearly everybody who owned any 
books at all had Lewis Bayly’s Practice of Piety, a handbook so popu- 
lar with all classes that it had a thirty-fifth edition in 1635. Though 
his father’s copy of this book had been bequeathed to his younger 
brother Robert, John procured one for his own household. But the 
author represented by the largest number of titles in John Carter’s 
library was the nonconformist preacher Richard Baxter, who, as a 
chaplain in the Parliamentary armies, had urged toleration and 
deplored controversial bickerings. In the folio edition of Baxter’s 
Christian Directory; or, A Sermon of Practical Theology (1673) was 
good advice for all of Carter’s household. If that did not suffice, he 
had five of Baxter’s other works, most important of which were the 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest (1650) and the Poor Man’ Family Book 
(1674). An interest in the arguments for toleration may be manifest 
in Carter’s possession of a treatise by a Puritan who pleaded with 
his brethren for a middle-of-the-road policy; this was John Ball’s 
Friendly Trial of the Grounds Tending to Separation (1640). All 
the rest of Carter’s religious books, with the exception of William 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown (1669), were sermons by Puritan preach- 
ers, including the works of his father’s favorite, Nicholas Byfield, 
and a promising treatise by John Durant entitled Sips of Sweetness; 
or, Consolation for Weak Believers (1651). Not necessarily a proof 
of the owner’s sympathy with the Puritan point of view in theology, 
these books are an indication of the widespread acceptance of their 
social doctrine as a practical guide to life. However far the readers 
of these books departed from the paths of righteousness marked out 
for them, they would rarely have argued that the preachers were 
wrong in the theories of conduct set forth. Though a gentleman was 
given latitude to err, he was supposed to subscribe to the doctrine 
of strict probity. 

Next to religion, medicine furnished the largest number of titles 
in John Carter’s library, and in costliness the medical works prob- 
ably exceeded all others, for the eleven separate works listed in- 
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cluded several expensive folios, handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Limited as this library may seem today, it was selected to present 
the best available guides to medical practice and was undoubtedly 
better than many a London practitioner could boast. On an isolated 
Virginia plantation, the master and his wife assumed the responsi- 
bilitv for the health and physical welfare of their servants and neigh- 
bors, as indeed was the practice among the gentry of England. 

As a basis for a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and the prac- 
tice of surgery, Carter had Thomas Johnson’s translation of the 
works of Ambroise Paré, the famous French surgeon, of the late six- 
teenth century, who had popularized Vesalian anatomy. This trans- 
lation by a London apothecary and herbalist was brought out in 
a handsome folio edition in 1634. Few works perhaps offered the 
reader so much of terrible fascination, for here he could see pictured 
innumerable anatomical specimens, a display of the latest types of 
artificial eyes and legs, the whole panoply of surgical equipment 
from scalpels to skull saws, or a patient lying ready to be cut for the 
stone. If even a seventeenth-century plantation master did not have 
the temerity to attempt the operations described, any layman could 
be wonderfully well-informed by the study of Paré’s book. He might, 
indeed, read a section on plastic surgery and learn a technique of 
face lifting and nose remodeling that would do credit to a modern 
beauty doctor. This book certainly helped the planter to assist the 
surgeon when necessary, to undertake simple treatments, and to 
make rough diagnoses of surgical conditions. A similar book was 
Helkiah Crooke’s Description of the Body of Man (1615). Though 
William Harvey lectured on his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood a year after Crooke’s work was compiled, the second edition 
(1631) made no mention of this advance in anatomical knowledge. 
Paré and Crooke, however, epitomized the best of the older knowl- 
edge of physiology, and incorporated such advances as had been 
made by the great Vesalius in the middle of the sixteenth century; 
in addition they included later improvements in surgical technique, 
some of which Paré himself had introduced. With these books, the 
Virginian was equipped with the best texts then available. Theories 
like those of Harvey were for London experimentalists, not for Vir- 
ginia planters. 
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In addition to these relatively up-to-date books, Carter had some 
works that had been in use for a century or more. Doubtless mid- 
wives on the Rappahannock plantations were still receiving instruc- 
tions out of Carter’s copy of the Birth of Mankind—a treatise that 
had been first translated from the Latin of Eucharius Roesslin by 
R. Jonas in 1540. And Joannes de Vigo, a writer on surgery who had 
set forth his views in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, was 
also represented in this medical collection. 

For the general practice of medicine, Carter had recent standard 
works. The best of these was a folio volume on the Practice of Physic 
(1655), compiled by Nicholas Culpeper, the apothecary, and two 
other collaborators, out of the writings of the French physician Lazare 
Riviére. To supplement this text, there were two or three volumes 
of the translated works of Daniel Sennert, an intelligent physician 
and professor of medicine at the University of Wittenberg during 
the first third of the seventeenth century. Specific treatises of this 
German physician on the dropsy and scurvy are mentioned, as well as 
the translation, Institutions ...of Physic and Chirurgery (1656), a 
general discussion of the practice of medicine. One other encyclo- 
pedic work on diseases and their treatment summed up the best medi- 
cal knowledge of the continental physicians of the sixteenth century. 
This was a folio volume, the General Practice of Physic, by a distin- 
guished Augsburg physician, Christopher Wirsung, first translated 
into English in 1598, and several times reprinted. Wirsung’s book, 
which maintained its popularity well into the seventeenth century, 
was one of the best indexed and most convenient of the period. 
It provided an authoritative text that could be understood by the 
layman, as the translator was at pains to point out, and was especially 
useful ‘for the instruction and safe direction of all those that haue 
not alwayes a good and learned Physition at hand’ Finally, two Eng- 
lish translations of the pharmacopoeia completed the works upon 
which John Carter depended for medical guidance. Missing from 
this collection are the cheap little books of popular medicine fre- 
quently found, during this period, in the libraries of ordinary citi- 
zens on both sides of the Atlantic. Although, as one would expect, 
Carter showed no interest in new medical theories, his small collec- 
tion had some of the best of the conservative, standard treatises. 
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Among the other utilitarian works owned by John Carter, the 
largest number had to do with some phase of farming and country 
life. Like half the country squires of England, he had Gervase 
Markham’s Way to Get Wealth (1631),an omnium gatherum of vari- 
ous treatises published earlier by that diligent author. In this thick 
octavo, Markham packed information about raising cattle, horses, 
and fowls, the enrichment of the soil, the growing of various crops, 
and the planting of orchards. Here the housewife could find direc- 
tions for preserving, distilling, brewing, and practicing physic and 
surgery. Furthermore, there was a section on the “knowledge, use, 
and laudable practice of all the recreations meete for a Gentleman’ 
Finally, a sixth division of the book, prepared by William Lawson, 
described ‘““The making of Orchards, Planting, and Grafting, the 
office of Gardening, and the ornaments, with the best husbanding 
of Bees.’ It may be of some interest that a passage in the work de- 
scribes the use of marl in the enrichment of land—a practice later 
followed in restoring Virginia soil worn out from overplanting with 
tobacco. This book provided in the briefest compass the informa- 
tion of greatest use to a gentleman-planter, and also supplied advice 
on such amenities as his recreations and the design of formal gardens. 

More elaborate, and even more particularly directed to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman-planter, was a handsome folio, translated from 
the French of Charles Estienne and Jean Liebault by Richard Surflet 
and edited by Gervase Markham as Maison Rustique; or, The Coun- 
try Farm (1616). A mass of information on husbandry and the con- 
duct of a great country establishment includes designs for laying out 
fine orchards and magnificent gardens. In a dedication to Lord 
Robert Willoughby, the editor emphasizes that this is a gentleman’s 
book. Virginia gentlemen must have been pleased at its high praise 
of the medicinal virtues of tobacco. It is not improbable that this 
book suggested plans for the gardens and grounds of some of the rich 
planters’ homesites. A third work, prepared by Markham, was of un- 
doubted interest to Virginians already developing a taste for horse 
racing, for Markham’ Masterpiece; or, What Doth a Horseman Lack 
(1610) attempted to give a summary of all necessary information 
about the care and training of horses. 


The most recent treatise on farming in Carter’s collection was 
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Walter Blith’s English Improver; or, A New Survey of Husbandry 
(1649), which described the advantages of irrigation, flooding land 
to increase fertility, rotation of crops, and various forms of manur- 
ing, including the application of lime, marl, and ashes to exhausted 
soils.” Blith, in mentioning earlier treatises on husbandry, com- 
mends Gervase Markham but says that Estienne and Liebault’s work 
has little value. 

If Carter was disappointed at this criticism of one of his hand- 
somest books, he must have been pleased when Blith praised in high 
terms Francis Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum; or, A Natural History in Ten 
Centuries (1626), the Carter library’s only other work concerned 
with natural science. Since educated colonists shared the characteris- 
tic seventeenth-century interest in the curiosities of nature, Bacon’s 
Sylva Sylvarum, with its extensive though chaotic observations of 
natural phenomena, was popular. 

As a justice of the peace and commander of the militia in Lan- 
caster County, Colonel John Carter II was necessarily concerned 
with military affairs—an interest which is reflected in two books on 
the practical aspects of conducting war and maneuvering troops: 
John Bingham’s translation of the Tactics of Aelian (1616), and 
William Barriffe’s Military Discipline; or, The Young Artilleryman 
(1635). These were among the best available printed texts on mili- 
tary tactics as devised by the ancients and the moderns. Whether 
Carter ever attempted to adapt the maneuvers of the Greek phalanx 
to conditions of Indian warfare in the Virginia creek swamps is 
doubtful, but the possession of Aelian’s Tactics, with its diagrams 
and plates, shows the persistence of the classic tradition even in war- 
fare. The suggestions, in Barriffe’s book, for the erection and defense 
of fortifications were more immediately practical. 

One other book in Carter’s library was directly valuable to a 
gentleman establishing himself in the wilderness. It was an uniden- 
tified work on architecture. One would like to know whether it was 

See Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of 
Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (“University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences; 
XIII [1925] pp. 92-94). Professor Craven points out the preoccupation of the Virginia 
planters with the problem of restoring the fertility of the soil by the use of marl, lime, 


ashes, etc. Some of the leaders in these agricultural efforts were the later Carters. It is 
possible that they got their first ideas on the subject from the books mentioned here. 
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some version of the works of Vitruvius, the Roman architect whose 
theories did so much to modify architectural design, particularly in 
the seventeenth century. 

Of schoolbooks, one would expect to find a large number, but 
only a few are listed. Strangely, no Latin textbooks are recorded, 
though the will of John Carter II mentioned the bequest of all his 
law and Latin books to his brother Robert.” Perhaps by the time of 
his death, the textbooks had been passed on to his brother or other 
relatives who had greater need for them. Either John Carter II or 
his father was determined that Greek should not die out at Coroto- 
man, for in addition to the Greek New Testament, previously men- 
tioned, the library contained “An English Greek Lexicon” and 
Eilhard Lubin’s Clavis Graecae linguae (1620), a guide to the learn- 
ing of the Greek language. There also remained “Spanish and 
French Dialogues,’ ‘“‘A Spanish and English Dictionary,’ James 
Howell’s French-English Dictionary (1650), based on dictionaries 
compiled by Randle Cotgrave and Robert Sherwood, Noah Bridges’ 
Vulgar Arithmetic (1653),and Thomas Spencer's Art of Logic (1628). 
From the last-named book, Virginia students could learn something 
of the Ramean attack on Aristotle, which stirred the seventeenth 
century profoundly. The library contained two of the best English 
dictionaries then available, Thomas Blount’s Glossographia (2d ed.; 
1661) and Edward Phillips’ New World of English Words (1658). 

One instructive book, useful in the education of a gentleman, was 
King James I’s Basilikon Doron (1603), devised for the instruction 
of the King’s son, Prince Henry. This little volume, which was 
widely read by seventeenth-century Americans, even in Puritan New 
England, suggested ideals of conduct congenial to a Royalist planter 
of Virginia. Among many other pieces of practical advice, the trea- 
tise urged a youth of gentle blood to be versed in history and to be 
well acquainted with all the liberal arts and sciences, but only as an 
amateur, not as a “‘passe-maister,;’ lest too much concentration upon 
learned matters distract him from his calling as a member of the 
governing class. With few exceptions, the best of the ruling class of 
Virginia in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries ex- 
emplified this practice. 


11 The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, II, 237. 
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To fulfill the injunction in Basilikon Doron to read history, John 
Carter II had less than a half-dozen titles. One would have expected 
more. The sole representative of recent English history consisted 
of the first three parts of John Rushworth’s Historical Collections 
(1659-80). If the political observations of Rushworth, the parlia- 
mentary secretary, gave recent history with too much Puritan bias, 
there is no evidence that Carter tried to correct the impression with 
any other historical work. An offset, however, to any taint of par- 
liamentary bias that might have come from reading Rushworth was 
provided by Eikon Basilike: The Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty 
in His Solitudes and Sufferings (1649). Though this book cannot be 
called history, in its day it was enormously popular with Royalists, 
who believed it to be an autobiographical narrative written by their 
king. 

The only other historical works in the Carter library were Jose- 
phus’ History of the Jews, probably in Thomas Lodge’s early seven- 
teenth-century translation, and Plutarch’s Lives, almost certainly 
Sir Thomas North’s version entitled The Lives of the Noble Gre- 
cians and Romans, first published in 1579. Every man who wanted 
to be intelligent about Old Testament matters felt that he ought to 
own Josephus’ History; an acquaintance with Plutarch was already 
considered desirable in the gentleman’s education. No such good 
reason explains the other biographical work, a book describing no- 
table examples of one variety of sinners—John Reynolds’ Triumphs 
of God’s Revenge against ... Murder (1621-24). Surprisingly 
enough Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings of England 
(1643), a volume which seventeenth-century satirists pictured on 
the parlor table of every English squire, was absent. 

One other book, faintly historical, occupying a place between his- 
tory and belles-lettres, found its way into the Carter library. It was 
James Howell’s Dodona’s Grove; or, The Vocal Forest (1640), a prose 
allegory designating England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and several 
continental countries under fanciful names and describing political 
events of recent interest. The story emphasizes the fiasco resulting 
from James I’s scheme for a Spanish marriage of Prince Charles, and 
touches on the Gunpowder Plot, the Overbury murder, the assassi- 
nation of Buckingham, and other fairly recent events. 
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Three romances were the only books that could be described as 
belonging to modern belles-lettres. They were English translations 
of Cassandra and Cleopatra by La Calprenéde, and The Countess of 
Montgomery’s Urania (1621) by Lady Mary Wroth, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s niece. All three romances recount fantastic adventures in some 
unreal opera land, Lady Mary’s novel being written in imitation of 
Sidney’s Arcadia. 

Of classic authors, in addition to Aelian and Plutarch previously 
mentioned, Carter had Homer’s Iliad, probably in George Chap- 
man’s translation, first published in 1611; Virgil’s Works translated 
by John Ogilby and published in 1649; and Ovid’s Historical 
Epistles, in one of the several English versions of the period. 

Such was the library of John Carter II, as recorded in the inven- 
tory made in 1690. One apparent gap is immediately evident. Not 
a single law book is listed. Since his will mentioned the bequest of 
law and Latin books to his brother Robert, as we have already no- 
ticed, he undoubtedly had some legal works. Except for the lack of 
these and of Latin texts, the collection as inventoried included rep- 
resentative books of the type one would expect to find in a gentle- 
man’s library in seventeenth-century Virginia. Indeed, scanty as are 
the books in some fields, the library is a better one than many a 
gentleman of greater prominence in England could claim at this 
period.” 


Ill 


ROM THE LATE YEARS of the seventeenth century until his death 
Fin 1732 at the age of sixty-nine, Robert Carter, known by the 
sobriquet of “King” Carter, was the richest and one of the most in- 
fluential men in Virginia. After the death of his elder brother, he 
came into possession of Corotoman, where he maintained a family 
seat that rivaled the splendor of many an English noble’s estate. But 
Corotoman was only the chief manor, the center and heart of the 
great man’s possessions. Other vast areas were acquired as planta- 
tions for his twelve children, and when King Carter died, he left, 

Tn 1700 the Duke of Bedford's library at Woburn contained only “one hundred and 
fifty-two books, including manuscript volumes.’ Most lesser English gentlemen had fewer 


books. See Gladys Scott Thomson, Life in a Noble Household, 1641-1700 (London, 1937), 
pp. 262-79. 
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according to a contemporary account, “about 300,000 acres of land, 
about 1000 negroes and £10,000 in money:”” In the enormous array 
of personal property inventoried at his death, a library of more than 
two hundred and sixty titles was enumerated. This collection of 
books, which included the best law library in the American colonies 
at that time,” gives a valuable clue to the intellectual interests of a 
Virginia grandee at the end of the seventeenth century and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth. 

Most of the coveted offices in the colony of Virginia were held at 
some time by King Carter. In 1691-92, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he was a member of the House of Burgesses; in 1696 and in 1699 
he was speaker of the House; in 1699 he became a member of the 
Council; and for the rest of his life he was one of that small body of 
men who ruled Virginia. During his first six years in the Council, 
he was colonial treasurer, and during his last six years he was presi- 
dent of the Council. As the leading citizen of the Northern Neck, 
he was colonel and commander in chief of Lancaster and Northum- 
berland counties and naval officer of the Rappahannock River dis- 
trict. But the office which enabled him to grow rich in lands was that 
of agent for the Fairfaxes, the noble family who held by royal patent 
the proprietorship of all the Northern Neck region. This post Carter 
held for two terms, 1702-11 and 1722-32. During those years he laid 
the foundation of one of the most important family dynasties in 
colonial America—a foundation of immense plantations that made 
his sons fine gentlemen beyond the most extravagant dreams of the 
first settlers. 

Undoubtedly King Carter consciously sought to imitate the best 
of the English gentry. His early training was designed to make him 

8 The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXII (1924), 19. 
4 See ibid., VI (1898-99), 145-52, 260-68, for the inventory of King Carter’s personal 


property, including his books, which are listed by abbreviated titles. Some of the titles 
are so fragmentary that it has been impossible to identify them. 

8 Charles Warren, A History of the American Bar (Cambridge, 1912), p. 7: “Even in 
England at the end of the seventeenth century, hardly more than seventy law books had 
been published, of which not more than ten or fifteen were known in the colonies, and 
less than one hundred volumes of law reports, of which not over thirty were in use in 
the colonies:’ This statement needs modification, but it serves to emphasize the impor- 
tance of Carter’s library. Warren points out (p. 162) that the largest colonial library “in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, that of William Byrd the younger, in Virginia, 
contained only 350 volumes of law and statutes out of a total of 3625.’ 
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follow the tradition. As we have seen, his father was determined that 
he should have a classical education, even if an indentured servant 
able to teach Latin had to be purchased. At some time, Robert ap- 
parently had a measure of schooling in England, but where and 
what kind are unknown.” Somewhere he learned that it was not 
enough merely to be rich and to exercise political power. An aristo- 
crat, especially an aristocrat in a new country, had an obligation to 
encourage the things of the mind and the spirit. And if King Carter 
sinned grievously in exalting his pride instead of piety, he never- 
theless rebuilt Christ Church at his own cost, with a grand avenue 
connecting Corotoman with the house of God. There the lord of 
the manor had a magnificent pew for himself and his family, and 
he decreed that one-fourth of the remaining pews should be reserved 
for his tenants and servants.” Like an English country gentleman, 
he kept the disposition of the living of Christ Church in his own 
hands. He also took time from the materialistic architecture of his 
fortune to serve as trustee, member of the board of visitors, and rec- 
tor of the College of William and Mary. If he remembered English 
custom, he recalled that only great lords became chancellors of the 
universities, and he saw himself as the Virginia counterpart of a uni- 
versity chancellor while serving as rector of the college at Williams- 
burg. 

He founded a scholarship at William and Mary and lived to see 
more of his descendants enrolled in the college than any other family 
in Virginia.” First among his claims to honor, as recorded in his 
high-flown Latin epitaph, was the statement that as ‘‘Rector of 
William and Mary, he sustained that institution in its most trying 
times:”” King Carter would have liked that tribute; he may have 
composed it himself. 

The reverence in which the lord of Corotoman held the tradi- 
tional classic discipline made him send all of his five sons to Eng- 

8 The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXII, 18. 

™ Henry Irving Brock, Colonial Churches in Virginia (Richmond, 1930), p. 46; Bishop 
William Meade, Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia (2 vols., Philadel- 
phia, 1857), II, 116-21. 

18 Fairfax Harrison, “The Will of Charles Carter of Cleve; The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, XXXI (1923), pp. 40-41, in a note on King Carter. 

” Meade, op. cit., II, 122. 
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land for an education. Ina letter dated January 28, 1724, to William 
Dawkins, a friend in England, Carter expressed some displeasure at 
the failure of his son Landon’s schoolmaster, one Solomon Low, to 
follow the older methods of teaching Latin. This letter reveals the 
old Virginian’s eagerness to perpetuate the sort of learning that con- 
servative Englishmen had found desirable: 


I could wish Mr. Low had kept in the old way of teaching the Latin 
tongue and had made my boys perfect in their understanding of Lillie’s 
Grammar and of the old school books that we and our forefathers learned. 
There is one book which did me the most service of any that I was ac- 
quainted with, to-wit: the Janua Linguarum Trilinguis in Latin, English, 
and Greek, writ by John Comenius, the best stock of Latin words and in 
the best sense to suit the genius of boys, even to their manhood, of any 
book that ever I met with in my life; it is so very much in my esteem 
that I would desire you to give positive directions to Mr. Low that my 
son Landon be made a perfect master of this book in all the three lan- 
guages, that he may be so perfect to be able with his eye upon one of the 
languages to repeat the others. Tis so pretty a compendium of all the arts 
and sciences and writ in so handsome a stile to captivate the genius of 
youth that I resolve to be pleased in this matter and am so much fixed 
in it that if Mr. Low will not answer my desire I will have my boy re- 
moved to another school and I think if he is, the next place shall be 
Eaton, whither Lewis Burwell is gone. Mr. Low’s school is valuable upon 
the good and orderly government of it, the care he takes of boys’ morals, 
but if they do not meet with a thorough improvement in their learning, 
such as will stick by them and be useful to them in their riper years, all 
our cost is thrown away and the greatest part of their work is to be done 
after they have left the school. It is not reading a few scraps from the poets 
and the other classicks that make boys understand the scope and designe 
of the authors. I have had so good a character of the genius of Landon 
in his aptness to take learning as well as of the strength of his memory 
that I have reason to think if he falls into good hands he may be an abso- 
lute master of the languages before he arrives to 18 years of age; he is a 
younger brother; I would make learning a part of his portion, which is 
all I shall say concerning him at present, leaving the rest to your kind 
care and consideration.” 


Something of King Carter’s intellectual quality is revealed by the 
books at Corotoman, for, although some of them were inherited, the 
titles indicate many additions almost to the end of the planter’s life. 
This collection obviously represented not only the sort of library a 


® Letter quoted from note in Harrison’s “The Will of Charles Carter of Cleve; loc. 
cit., pp. 40-41. 
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gentleman thought he ought to have, but was also a working library 
for the planter and his household. 

Over one-third of the Corotoman library, or approximately one 
hundred titles, were law books, comprising a selection of legal works 
designed to provide an adequate knowledge of the background and 
practice of English law. Since professional lawyers were few and fre- 
quently of low repute in the colonies,” even till past the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the better-educated Virginia planters had to 
conduct their own and their less capable neighbors’ legal business. 
As agent for the proprietors of the Northern Neck, and as a great 
landowner in his own right, Robert Carter had peculiar need of a 
knowledge of the law. Although there is no evidence that he ever re- 
ceived any formal legal training, he acquired sufficient skill to carry 
on his business with unusual shrewdness. Without doubt his library 
provided the answer to many a tough legal question which he had 
to argue in the Virginia courts, for here were to be found most of 
the standard works then available on the common law, on chancery 
law, and on the law merchant. If the common law of England had 
greater prestige and authority in colonial Virginia than it had in 
New England,” this may be a result of the legal learning exempli- 
fied in the books owned and used by such leaders as Robert Carter. 

Although a few of the titles of the law books are so fragmentary 
that they cannot be identified and dated, about thirty were cer- 
tainly works in print before 1650; approximately fifty were first pub- 
lished between 1650 and 1700; and twenty were brought out in the 
first three decades of the eighteenth century. While it is probable 
that Robert Carter inherited some of these books, most were works 
that he himself bought. Clearly he had an interest in maintaining 
a good working library of law books, and he did his best to keep it 
up to date. A few of the books treated the historical development of 
the common law and provided some conception of the philosophy 
of English law, but most of them were concerned with legal proce- 
dure, practice, and precedent. King Carter’s neighbors could find at 
Corotoman a fairly ample supply of manuals, reports, and books of 
statutes. But since many of the older works were written in Latin 
or Norman-French, not every planter could make use of them—a 


* Warren, op. cit., pp. 7-9, 39 ff. * Tbid., pp. 10-15, 39-41. 
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situation which helped keep the practice of law in the hands of the 
better-educated members of the upper class.” 

The books for the period before 1650 show a careful selection with 
a view to the needs that any Virginia gentleman of the ruling class 
might encounter. Relatively simple introductions to the study of law 
are among the early books, such as the guides written by William 
Fulbecke and Sir Henry Finch, the latter’s discourse on the law being 
regarded as one of the best elementary texts before the publication 
of Blackstone’s commentaries. The library contained two manuals 
that most conscientious country gentlemen of England felt they 
needed, and usually owned: Michael Dalton’s famous treatises on 
the duties of the justice of the peace and the sheriff. Models for draw- 
ing up legal instruments were supplied by a well-known manual 
compiled by William West and entitled Symboleography (1603). 
Matters pertaining to the civil law were explained in Henry Swin- 
burne’s treatise on wills, a work of particular utility because it was 
written in language simple enough for the ordinary understanding.” 
These and similar guides of the previous age were still being used 
by Virginians of Carter’s period, as they were likewise used for gen- 
erations by country justices in England. 

Among the library’s expositions of the common law were some of 


the best works known to the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. The oldest books in point of composition were two treatises 
of medieval law—one by an author generally referred to as Henry 
de Bracton, on the laws and customs of England (a work described 
as “the crown and flower” of medieval English jurisprudence), and 
the other work simply designated “Britton” from the supposed name 
of the mythological compiler.” Also available were Sir Anthony 


* [bid., p. 22. Parliament in 1649 first required English to be used in legal works and 
proceedings. 

% In an epistle to the reader, of A Brief Treatise of Testaments and Last Wills (1590), 
Swinburne avows that he wrote his book “To this ende and purpose especially, that 
euerie subiect of this realme, though he be but of meane capacitie, may with little 
labour, and lesse charge, take a sensible view (as in a glasse) of those Ciuill and Eccle- 
siasticall lawes testamentarie now in force’’ Furthermore, he translated it into English, 
“preferring public commoditie before particular vtilitie’’ To planters on the Rappahan- 
nock, anxious over their wills, this consideration must have been grateful. 

*%See Percy H. Winfield, The Chief Sources of English Legal History (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1925), pp. 258-64. Bracton’s name was really Henry of Bratton, but he is known 
in legal history by the first appellation. His work was compiled between 1250 and 1258. 
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Fitzherbert’s Abridgment, the first monumental epitome of case 
law; his New Natura Brevium, a highly praised treatise on writs; 
Sir Robert Brook’s Abridgment (1573), a work of larger compass 
than Fitzherbert’s, citing more than twenty thousand cases; Edmund 
Plowden’s Commentaries (1571), one of the most valuable law re- 
ports of that period, with useful expositions by the compiler; a legal 
treatise by John Perkins, recommended in the title as a “profitable 
book’’—so profitable, indeed, that it was printed at intervals from 
1530 until 1827; Sir John Fortescue’s Learned Commendation of 
the Politic Laws of England (1567), a patriotic eulogy of the com- 
mon law, with many interesting digressions—a very popular work 
remarkable among its kind because of its readability; and the dic- 
tionary of legal terms first compiled in Norman-French and English 
by John Rastell about 1525 and often reprinted. 

Some of the statutes printed before 1650 were in the library, as well 
as two works, likewise published before that date, giving the trans- 
actions of the court of chancery. Strangely, the Reports compiled by 
Edward Coke, the best legal reporter of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, are lacking, but his Institutes, a monumental exposition of the 
common law,” was there. Carter also had Coke’s commentary on 
Sir Thomas Littleton’s Tenures, which included a reprint of the text. 
Littleton’s Tenures was a widely used compilation on the law gov- 
erning real property—a document which Coke himself described as 
an “Ornament of the Common Law, and the most perfect and abso- 
lute work that ever was written in any human science.’* The absence 
of Coke’s original Reports is the most serious gap in Carter’s collec- 
tion of early legal books—a collection that is otherwise noteworthy 
among colonial libraries for its comprehensiveness. 

One more of the earlier books deserves mention. This is a treatise 
on the law merchant, by Gerard de Malynes, first published in 1622. 
Since there were few good works on the international aspects of mer- 
cantile law, Robert Carter and other Virginia planters concerned 
with shipping and other widely scattered business dealings must 
have found many helpful suggestions in Malynes’ little volume. 

* Fortescue’s book was first written, in Latin, between 1463 and 1471. For a brief 
analysis, see Winfield, op. cit., pp. 316-17. 

*" See Winfield, op. cit., pp. 333-37. 

* Quoted by Winfield, op. cit., p. 309. 
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The books in the Corotoman library printed between 1650 and 
1700 indicate much the same legal interest as the earlier volumes. 
Reports are more numerous, as one would expect from the develop- 
ment in the reporting of case law after Sir Edward Coke’s time; man- 
uals are more plentiful; and one finds some of the best discussions, 
for that period, of the basis of English common law. 

Although Coke’s original Reports was lacking among the earlier 
law books, the library had a later abridgment, probably the widely 
used one compiled by Sir Thomas Ireland. The work of Coke’s prede- 
cessor in reporting, Sir James Dyer, was also available in an abridg- 
ment dating from this period. Eighteen other compilations gave the 
library a respectable collection of reports, though it lacked William 
Sheppard’s encyclopedic Epitome of the common and statute laws.” 
Statute law was supplied, however, by Edmund Wingate’s A bridg- 
ment (1655) and four additional compilations. There was also 
William Rawlin’s Laws of Barbados (1699), a helpful work for a Vir- 
ginia planter doing business in the Caribbean. 

Over a dozen manuals published in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century provided information on special problems in the 
practice of law. If Michael Dalton’s old guide for the justice of the 
peace was still not obsolete, at least a newer book was there to supple- 
ment it—William Sheppard’s Whole Office of the Country Justice 
of Peace (1652). Furthermore, there were several ““Clerk’s Guides,’ 
“Complete Attorneys,’ and similar handbooks providing practical 
aid. Henry Swinburne’s earlier book on wills was supplemented now 
by John Godolphin’s Orphan’s Legacy (1674), expounding the law 
as it affected wills and testaments, executors and administrators, lega- 
cies and devises. Virginia planters, eager to establish their families 
properly and to keep out of law suits, must have prized a book of 
this sort. 

Expositions of the common law were supplied by several notable 
works of the period. Two books by Edmund Wingate, The Body of 
the Common Law (1655) and his Maxims (1658), provided not only 
the substance but the theoretical explanation of this field of English 

_ jurisprudence. A treatise, by George Dawson, on the origin of the 


* See John D. Cowley, A Bibliography of Abridgments, Digests, Dictionaries, and In- 
j dexes of English Law to the Year 1800 (Selden Society; London, 1933), p. lii. 
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laws of England also helped to give a philosophic understanding of 
the growth of legal institutions. Two essays by John Selden, written 
earlier but brought out in this period in versions owned by Carter, 
discussed the laws and customs of the Britons, Saxons, and Norse- 
men, and gave a reasoned comment on constitutional development. 

A knowledge of some phases of the law merchant and of other ele- 
ments of international law was obtainable in Charles Molloy’s De 
Jure Maritimo et Navali; or, A Treatise of Affairs Maritime and of 
Commerce (1676). This book has a chapter “Of Planters,’ which deals 
with international law respecting colonization, a subject naturally 
of interest to the Virginians. 

A few miscellaneous works of legal interest date from this period. 
A critique of several recent trials, written by Sir John Hawles, was 
of some interest to legally and politically minded Virginians; and 
if an account of an early victim of the Popish Plot, in the Trial of 
William Staley, Goldsmith, for Speaking Treasonable Words against 
His Most Sacred Majesty (1678), impresses a modern reader as a de- 
scription of a miscarriage of justice, it was probably interpreted by 
royalistic Virginians as a warning to seditious folk. As sometime rec- 
tor of the College of William and Mary, Robert Carter found en- 
lightening facts in James Harrington’s Defense of the Rights and 
Privileges of the University of Oxford (1690). 

The latest law books in King Carter’s library, those printed after 
1700, consist largely of reports, but also listed are two recent abridg- 
ments of the common law, a new book on estates, and several 
miscellaneous works. William Bohun’s Institutio Legalis; or, An 
Introduction to the Study and Practice of the Laws of England 
(1708-9), one of the important books of the period, furnished in- 
struction in the scholarly approach to English jurisprudence. Some 
explanation of constitutional development in England was provided 
by the same author’s reports of debates in Parliament dealing with 
the election of members. Two compilations made after 1700 supply 
information about colonial law: an Abridgment of the Laws in 
Force and Use in Her Majesty’ Plantations (1704) and a collection 
of the laws of Massachusetts. These two works, and an earlier work 
on the laws of Barbados, already mentioned, were the only treat- 
ments of colonial law included in the Corotoman library. If Robert 
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Carter was scantily provided with texts of colonial laws, it was not 
his fault, for the colonies were dilatory about publishing their stat- 
utes. Not until 1733, the year after the planter of Corotoman died, 
did Virginia bring out a definitive official collection of its laws.” 

A professional lawyer, experienced in the practice of English 
courts, would have discovered many gaps in the library of Robert 
Carter, but a Virginia planter probably found this collection more 
than adequate for his needs. Not merely did the library supply the 
necessary works for the utilitarian practice of law, but it also con- 
tained books which taught the reader the continuity of English legal 
tradition and the development of the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. The ideas implicit in the legal books in Robert Carter’s 
library were full of significance for the future growth of American 
political thought. If one cannot estimate the influence of such read- 
ing upon our colonial ancestors, it is nevertheless important to know 
that the sources of many ideas that later developed more fully can 
be found in these volumes. 

It would have been more than strange if Robert Carter, a member 
of the governing Council and a holder of other important offices, had 
not been interested in the theory of government. An indication that 
he and his family had some concern for political theory is suggested 
by several books, in addition to legal works, that have to do with 
questions of government and the state. Royalist though he was, he 
owned copies of the Sovereign Power of Parliaments and Kingdoms 
(1643) by William Prynne, the parliamentarian lawyer, and Dis- 
courses Concerning Government (1698) by Algernon Sidney, the 
republican. He also owned Nathaniel Bacon’s Historical and Po- 
litical Discourse of the Laws and Government of England (1689), 
a discussion of constitutional history “‘pervaded by a strong spirit of 
hostility to the claims of the royal prerogatives and to hierarchical 
pretensions.” But if any radical ideas were engendered by these trea- 
tises, Carter had as an antidote Sir Robert Filmer’s Observations 
Concerning the Original of Government (1652), a Royalist work 
arguing for the patriarchal origin of government—a book, however, 
unflatteringly described by John Locke as “glib nonsense.’ Realistic 

® Warren, op. cit., p. 161. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, sub Bacon. 
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political advice, of a sort appealing to a politician of Carter’s type, 
was supplied by Machiavelli’s Works and by a Spanish treatise, 
Bartolome Felippe’s Tractado del conseio y de los conseieros de los 
principes (1589). A passage in the last-named book urges the retire- 
ment of a ruler’s advisers at the age of sixty and almost anticipates 
present-day arguments for early retirement of Supreme Court jus- 
tices. Additional political and worldly wisdom was contained in Sir 
Robert Dallington’s Aphorisms, Civil and Military (1613), chiefly 
based on Francesco Guicciardini’s maxims of state. 

Since the instructive quality of historical reading was so highly 
regarded that almost every treatise on the education of the gentle- 
man prescribed its study, one is not surprised to find forty titles of 
historical and biographical works in Robert Carter’s library. These 
ranged from ancient history to the best of contemporary books. 

Greek and Roman historical writers were represented by works 
in translation. Great as was Robert Carter’s own respect for Latin, 
he seems to have preferred even Caesar’s Commentaries in an Eng- 
lish version.” 

Looking back from our vantage point in time, we might surmise 
that certain ideas of liberty were suggested to colonial Americans 
by their classical reading. For example, one might easily insist that 
Virginians who read Robert Carter’s copy of Cornelius Nepos’ Lives 
of Illustrious Men (1684) were stirred by these biographies of Greek, 
Carthaginian, and Persian patriots, that the germ of Patrick Henry’s 
later oratorical patriotism could be found in such reading. But this 
would be mere speculation. All we can say is that seventeenth- and 
early-eighteenth-century Virginia leaders followed the fashion of the 
age in pondering the antiquities of Greece and Rome, and that clas- 
sical learning is later evident in their oratory and political writings. 
Plutarch’s Lives, the historical works of Tacitus, Josephus’ History 
of the Jews, Humphrey Prideaux’ Old and New Testament Con- 
nected in the History of the Jews and Neighboring Nations (1'716- 
18), and Laurence Echard’s Roman History (1698-99) comprised 
the rest of a collection of ancient histories sufficient for any educated 
gentleman of that day, either in Virginia or old England. 

The inventory lists titles by a catchword on the title-page. Books in a foreign lan- 


guage are given with a foreign catchword. The Greek and Roman works here cited are 
listed in English and hence were probably translations. 
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English history, ancient and modern, was amply represented at 
Corotoman. The antiquities of Britain could be studied in William 
Camden’s renowned Britannia (1586) and in Cottoni posthuma 
(1651), a series of antiquarian essays by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton. 
Although old-fashioned chronicle history could be read in Sir 
Richard Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings of England (1643), most of 
the English histories were of the newer sort, and many were con- 
cerned with relatively modern events. Sir William Temple, who 
seems to have been one of Robert Carter’s favorite authors, supplied 
an interpretation of British tradition down through the Norman 
conquest in his Introduction to the History of England (1695), a 
work which laments the poverty of previous English histories. 
Temple is careful to emphasize the sterling virtues of the ancient 
Saxons, a thesis that became popular with Americans. Events of con- 
temporary history in which Temple had a part were described in 
Temple’s Letters, his Memoirs, and the Life and Character of Sir 
William Temple, Written by a Particular Friend (1728). 

Histories describing the events of the Puritan revolution in Eng- 
land from both Puritan and Royalist points of view stood beside 
each other, with calm impartiality, on the Corotoman shelves. John 
Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Bulstrode Whitelock’s Memo- 
rials of the English Affairs (1682), and the Memoirs of Edmund Lud- 
low (1698-99) presented the parliamentary side; while the Earl of : 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion (1702-4), and Sir Edward 
Walker’s Historical Discourses (1705) supplied historical informa- 
tion and opinion pleasing to the stoutest Tory. Walker’s book, princi- 
pally about King Charles I ‘‘of ever blessed Memory,’ as the title-page 
piously observes, was a gathering of the Royalist author’s essays dat- 
ing from 1644 to 1705. Bishop Gilbert Burnet’s History of His Own 
Time (1724) and the History of the Reformation (1679-1715) gave 
a somewhat Whiggish interpretation to modern English history. 
James Wellwood’s Memoirs ... for the Last Hundred Years Preced- 
ing the Revolution of 1688 (1700) had an initial chapter of “The 
Excellencies of the English Constitution, and the various Changes 
that have happen’d in it” —a matter of some interest to colonial set- 
tlers establishing a government in a new country. 

More recent history brought the story of English affairs down 
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to Robert Carter’s own time. The court of Queen Anne seems par- 
ticularly to have interested him, for he had two lives of the Queen. 
He also owned the Complete History of England compiled by 
Bishop White Kennet and others and published in an expensive 
three-volume folio edition in 1706. More expensive still was a fif 
teen-volume History of England (1725-31), written by Paul de 
Rapin-Thoyras in French and translated by Nicholas Tindal. As in 
some of the other histories of the period, the interest in the growth 
of the English form of government is indicated by a section in the 
preface on the “Origin and Nature of the English Constitution’ 
Virginia leaders did not lack information about this imporatant 
element in our common background. 

For the history of the rest of the world, Robert Carter had to 
depend upon a half-dozen books: a universal history in Latin, an 
anonymous general history of Europe, two histories by Samuel 
Pufendorf covering the rest of the world, including America, Thomas 
Fuller’s Protestant account of the Crusades in his History of the 
Holy War (1639), and a report by John Freind of Peterborough’s 
fairly recent campaign in Spain. With the exception of a section in 
one of Pufendorf’s works, the only other book about the New World 
even faintly historical was A. O. Exquemelin’s Buccaneers of Amer- 
ica (1684). If this seems strange we should remember that Virginia 
gentlemen were still Englishmen living in the colonies and not yet 
Americans consciously interested in the past of a new nation. 

A half-dozen other titles more or less concerned with historical 
events completed Carter’s history library. Among these books were 
the Erkon Basilike (1649), the pseudo-autobiography of Charles I, 
John Toland’s Amyntor (1699), which refuted King Charles’s au- 
thorship of Eikon Basilike, and a life of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The influence of historical works, especially English histories, 
upon colonial leaders who were setting the social and intellectual 
patterns of the new country was particularly important. Though 
they felt at times that their land was an outpost, sometimes a lonely 
outpost, of English civilization, they never forgot that they belonged 
to a tradition that stretched into the dim past. Even when economic 
and political events caused a break with the mother country, the 
new nation still felt that it had a part in the common heritage. The 
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reading of histories like those in the library at Corotoman was a 
constant reminder to colonial Americans of the continuity of this 
inheritance. 

Of religious books a collection that would have been a credit to 
a minister of the gospel graced the library at Corotoman. In all there 
were fifty-five titles, some of them in several volumes, ranging from 
the Bible and the prayer book to religious allegory. Fifteen of these 
books concern controversies of one sort and another; eleven are 
works of devotion or Christian ethics; seven are collections of ser- 
mons; six deal with theology and Christian philosophy; and there 
are a few of a miscellaneous nature. Some were written by staunch 
Anglicans, others by Puritan preachers. 

To what extent these pious works represent the personal interest 
of the Carter household, we can only guess. It is conventional to con- 
sider the so-called Cavaliers of Virginia a worldly group of material- 
istic aristocrats, as undoubtedly they were; and by modern standards 
they were not the sort of people to indulge in profound religious 
study. But we should remember that the age of faith was sufficiently 
close to leave men of that period, even the most materialistic, with 
a respect for religion. The country gentlemen of Virginia, further- 
more, were expected to set a standard for the community, to assume 
a moral as well as a political leadership. In their eyes the church, 
with all it stood for, was still something to be supported and de- 
fended. Religious books were therefore a necessary part of every 
gentleman’s library, and we need not be surprised that Robert 
Carter, who had handsomely rebuilt Christ Church at his own ex- 
pense, should have one of the best religious libraries in the colony. 

Since the clergymen of the country were usually poor men who 
could afford few books, the libraries of the planters often took the 
place of a parish library. To all intents and purposes the rector of 
Christ Church was the chaplain of the great manor of Corotoman, 
whose library supplied his professional needs. 

The controversial books in the Carter library were not concerned 
with fine points of theological reasoning but with recent disputes 
about the prerogatives of the Church of England. Matthew Tindal, 
who styled himself a “Christian deist,’ in 1706 wrote a pamphlet, en- 
titled The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted, that attacked 
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the High Church position. His treatise provoked a number of re- 
plies in support of the privileges of the Anglican Establishment. 
Robert Carter, as a defender of the church in Virginia, naturally was 
interested in the problem, and we find in his library Tindal’s pro- 
vocative essay and replies by William Wotton, George Hickes, 
Samuel Hill, and John Turner, all of whom were careful to point 
out the wickedness of Tindal’s deistic and unchristian views. 

Another controversy over the problem of conformity interested 
Carter so much that he bought the books pertaining to it. Edmund 
Calamy, in his abridgment of the life of Richard Baxter, published 
in 1702, took occasion in one chapter to argue against the necessity 
of conformity. When his position was attacked, he replied with a 
Defence of Moderate Nonconformity. One of those who attempted 
to rebuke Calamy was Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor. Carter 
had the relevant works of both Calamy and Hoadly—an apparent 
indication of a desire to know both sides of a then famous quarrel. 
Moreover, he had one of Hoadly’s later pamphlets, An Answer 
to... the Committee of the Lower House (1718), containing a state- 
ment of Hoadly’s views after he had made a complete about-face 
and had become a Whig and an extreme latitudinarian. 

Robert Carter, for all of his high-and-mighty notions about other 
things, may have been a moderate in church polity, for it was well- 
nigh impossible for an isolated Virginia parish church to maintain 
the forms and rituals of high Anglicanism, and Carter had the com- 
mon sense to know that the Established Church in Virginia of ne- 
cessity had to adapt itself to frontier conditions. But clearly, from 
his books on the subject, he regarded this problem as one deserving 
careful attention. 

Carter had practically no books of strictly theological controversy. 
In this connection, it might be well to reiterate that the interest in 
theological dogma, as such, was far less widespread in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries than is generally supposed. 
A book confuting the papists, and one of Edward Stillingfleet’s trea- 
tises defending the doctrine of the Trinity against a supposed attack 
by John Locke, were practically the only other controversial works, 
aside from incidental allusions in sermons and similar writings. 

Like scores of other colonial Americans, both Puritan and An- 
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glican, Carter had one of the numerous collected editions of the 
sermons and essays of William Perkins, perhaps the most popular 
Puritan preacher of the late sixteenth century. Since Perkins taught 
a “practical” theology, or common sense applied to ethical and reli- 
gious problems of everyday life, his sermons were naturally regarded 
with favor by colonial readers. The influence of Perkins’ ideas upon 
American conceptions of morality, and even of business practice, is 
a theme for a separate study. 

The other collections of sermons were by Anglicans of the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth centuries. Fifteen volumes of the ser- 
mons of John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, found a place 
on the Corotoman shelves. There were also collected editions of the 
sermons of Ralph Brownrig, the Calvinistic Bishop of Exeter; of 
Richard Fiddes, a “literary” preacher and friend of Swift; of Robert 
South, a preacher better known for his humor than for his piety; 
and of James Blair, president of the College of William and Mary. 

Books of devotion and Christian ethics in the Carter library were 
of the sort to teach good morality and to instruct a gentleman in the 
proper understanding of his relation to God. Though a few noncon- 
formist authors were included, the majority of these books were by 
orthodox churchmen. The mere titles of two of them would have 
been sufficient to recommend them to a Virginia planter conscious 
of his social position; they were The Gentleman’ Calling (1660) by 
Richard Allestree and A Gentleman’ Religion (1693) by Edward 
Synge, Archbishop of Tuam in Ireland. 

Of these two, Allestree’s book is the more significant for its social 
teaching, since Synge contents himself with explaining the prin- 
ciples of faith and the reasonableness of religion. Allestree, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the social responsibilities of gentlemen, urg- 
ing them to remember that by reason of their higher station, bet- 
ter education, greater wealth, authority, reputation, privileges, and 
leisure they must set an example to the rest of mankind. This social 
doctrine coincided with the views of Robert Carter and the other 
great planters, who needed no persuasion to believe that they were 
the ordained leaders of the community. The belief in the sin of 
idleness, frequently said to have been a Puritan obsession, was also 
strongly emphasized by Allestree, who pointed out that gentlemen, 
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no less than plain mechanics, must diligently pursue both their 
spiritual and temporal callings, putting aside all temptations to 
unprofitable idleness. This book, which was widely read for genera- 
tions, was important in crystallizing certain social conceptions, be- 
cause it confirmed and gave authority for notions already acceptable. 

Instruction in the attainment of a life pleasing to God was the 
burden of the remaining devotional works, which included a col- 
lection of prayers for domestic crises; a book by William Vickers on 
the proper preparation for receiving the Holy Communion; an or- 
thodox Anglican treatise in five volumes by John Scott, called The 
Christian Life; the curious and edifying Contemplations Moral and 
Divine (1682) by the jurist, Sir Matthew Hale; and a few other simi- 
lar books. One wonders whether religion or an interest in the law 
prompted Carter to purchase Hale’s volume, which embodied the 
lawyer’s Sunday-evening meditations. Like his brother, Robert Car- 
ter had a copy of Richard Baxter’s Right Method for a Settled Peace 
of Conscience and Spiritual Comfort (1653),a book which must have 
held out hope to many a troubled Anglican, even though its author 
was a nonconformist. 

Among the theological writings expounding the doctrines of 
Christianity, Carter had a volume which was probably the famous 
treatise by Philippe de Mornay, On the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion (1581). This book, popular for generations after its first trans- 
lation, not only gave a philosophic defense of Christian dogma, but, 
in the opinion of Christians of that age, successfully disposed of 
“Atheists, Epicures, Paynims, Iewes, Mahumetists, and other Infi- 
dels:’ Since a translation-of one of Hugo de Grotius’ works had a 
similar title, one cannot be certain which book was meant by the 
Carter inventory, for Grotius was also often listed in colonial library 
catalogues. 

Carter did not lack for explanations of Christian doctrine, for his 
collection embraced volumes ranging from Archbishop James 
Ussher’s Body of Divinity (1645), a relatively simple question-and- 
answer book, to Latin treatises by such learned Protestant theolo- 
gians as Zacharias Ursinus, Marcus Frederik Wendelin, and Dudley 
Fenner. Even though the last three authors were strongly Calvinistic 
in some points of their theology, their works were nevertheless re- 
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garded as important expositions of the fundamental Protestant posi- 
tion, and were standard treatises in Protestant theological libraries. 

Since the ability to interpret the Scriptures correctly was regarded 
as a mark of education and intellectual capacity, the library at 
Corotoman naturally had works useful for the study of the Bible: 
a concordance, ‘Thomas Haynes’s General View, several volumes 
of annotations, including one by Giovanni Diodati, the Genevan 
Protestant, and Some Considerations Touching the Style of the Holy 
Scriptures (1661) by Robert Boyle. Curiously, the only catechism 
in the library was a Presbyterian work, published under authority 
of the Westminster Assembly in 1648.The possession of two copies of 
this catechism need not argue that the owner had Presbyterian lean- 
ings, for the Westminster catechism was received with respect by 
various Protestant faiths. 

If some of the serious works on religion were too deep and dull 
for ordinary readers, Carter had one volume that even the simplest 
member of his household could understand. This was a pious alle- 
gory by Simon Patrick, Bishop of Ely, entitled Parable of the Pilgrim 
(1665), anticipating somewhat the manner of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The collection of religious books at Corotoman contained works 
that any Anglican gentleman was conventionally supposed to own. 
But more than that, it contained sufficient resources for the eccle- 
siastical needs of Christ Church parish and its rector. Robert Carter, 
it may be repeated, occupied the place of a lord temporal and spir- 
itual in the Northern Neck. 

In philosophy, this library was anything but distinguished. An 
English translation of Pierre Charron’s early-seventeenth-century 
treatise Of Wisdom made available the mildly skeptical belief of 
that French Catholic theologian who insisted that man, recognizing 
his limitations, must base his morality on reason and accept the 
guidance of authority. Virginians of Carter’s generation would have 
found little that was novel or unacceptable in this doctrine. But for 
those who were not ready to place too much dependence upon pure 
reason, the library had a copy of Blaise Pascal’s Thoughts, which 
exalted faith and mystical revelation. Two treatises by Sir Matthew 
Hale, one on the primitive origin of mankind and the other on the 
knowledge of God in the light of nature, provided a certain amount 
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of the sort of speculation that the age found stimulating. Although 
these books suggest that Hale was clearly a better jurist than specu- 
lative thinker, his works seem to have found considerable favor with 
colonial readers. Hale’s legalistic ability in rationalizing the Mosaic 
account of Creation without getting too far from orthodoxy helps 
to explain his popularity. The only other book that need be men- 
tioned in this connection is Samuel Palmer’s Moral Essays (1710), 
a curious assortment of brief discussions of well-known proverbs. 
Palmer took aphorisms like “If you have not a Capon, feed on an 
Onyon;’ and “No Alchymy like to Thrift; Or, A Penny Sav’d is a 
Penny Got;’ and set forth cogent explanations that appealed to the 
practical common sense of his readers. Franklin must have known 
this popular compilation of proverbial wisdom. 

If Robert Carter had any scientific interest, his library failed to 
show it, for aside from eight medical works, one or two old commen- 
taries on Aristotle probably used as textbooks, and John Evelyn's 
Sylva (1664) describing the propagation of forest and fruit trees, he 
had nothing of a scientific nature. Even the medical collection was 
not quite so good as the one his brother John had owned more than 
forty years before. Old books which had occupied a prominent place 
in John’s library still constituted the best of Robert’s medical col- 
lection. Helkiah Crooke’s huge treatise on anatomy and related 
subjects, Christopher Wirsung’s Practice of Physic, Lazare Rivieére'’s 
book of similar title, and the London Pharmacopoeia were the 
library’s most comprehensive works on medicine. The only new 
medical books were Dr. Richard Mead’s Mechanical Account of Poi- 
sons (1702), devoting considerable space to snakebites, and Dr. 
George Cheyne’s Essay of Health and Long Life (1724), advocating 
temperance in diet and drink—themes of considerable moment to 
Virginians of the early eighteenth century. The failure of Robert 
Carter to keep his medical library up to date was probably a result 
of the improvement in medical practice in his later years. As frontier 
conditions disappeared from the older-settled regions, physicians 
became more numerous and more skillful, and the need for medical 
knowledge at home grew less imperative. 

Utilitarian works were also lacking. Nota single agricultural trea- 
tise, such as John Carter owned, was to be found in Robert’s library. 
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As a military leader, however, he did have two copies of Robert 
Ward’s Animadversions of War (1639), which, in addition to in- 
structions concerning fortifications and military tactics, had a sec- 
tion on the articles of war and laws to be observed during war. 
Perhaps Carter's interest in the law gave this book an added impor- 
tance to him. 

The schoolbooks listed in the library show the continuing vitality 
of works that had been in constant use in English grammar schools 
since the early sixteenth century. The Latin colloquies of Erasmus 
and Corderius had undoubtedly been studied by Robert Carter in 
his own youth, and the copies listed in his inventory were still being 
used in the instruction of his children. Such books as these consti- 
tuted one medium through which a little of the spirit of Erasmus 
and other humanists of the Renaissance was transmitted to the New 
World. 

Comenius, the great Czech educator of the seventeenth century, 
whose influence was particularly strong in New England, was repre- 
sented by one textbook, the famous Janua linguarum, the “‘gate of 
tongues,’ many times revised and reprinted—a work strongly rec- 
ommended by Carter in a letter previously quoted. In addition to 
these texts, there were several other guides, almost as well known, 
for the study of Latin grammar and composition. John Smith’s Mys- 
tery of Rhetoric Unveiled (1656), a book reprinted at intervals for 
the next seventy-five years, was the only representative of more ad- 
vanced study in that discipline. 

Two textbooks in logic studied at Harvard throughout the seven- 
teenth century and later, and probably equally familiar at William 
and Mary, were in the Corotoman library. These were Bartholo- 
maeus Keckermann’s Systema logicae and Franco Burgersdijck’s In- 
stitutionum logicarum, both standard college texts which sought to 
introduce students to the use of reason. A copy of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physica, certain commentaries on Aristotle already mentioned, and 
an unidentified work on metaphysics, which may have been Burgers- 
dijck’s popular Institutiones metaphysicae, comprised the rest of the 
books designed to transmit the learned tradition of the universities. 

Two books on arithmetic, a copy of Herman Moll’s popular geog- 
raphy, and a fairly adequate collection of dictionaries provided 
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means of instruction in less esoteric branches of learning. For the 
translation of foreign languages, Carter had dictionaries of Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. His English dictionaries in- 
cluded the newest good book available, Nathan Bailey’s Etymologi- 
cal English Dictionary (1721). And encyclopedic information of an 
endless variety was available in the Great Historical, Geographical, 
Genealogical, and Poetical Dictionary, edited by Jeremy Collier and 
published in two great folio volumes in 1701. If this work was not 
accurate enough for the scholars of the day, it provided ample in- 
formation to satisfy ordinary needs. Scientific and utilitarian infor- 
mation was supplied by John Harris’ Lexicon technicum (1704), 
which promised to explain “not only the terms of arts, but the arts 
themselves.’ Surely no alert mind in the Carter household needed 
to grow up in ignorance of the arts and sciences, or of other fields 
of learning, with voluminous encyclopedias such as these available. 

Greek and Roman literature was represented by only four authors 
besides the historians already mentioned—a scarcity that is surpris- 
ing in view of Robert Carter’s professed adherence to the classic 
tradition in education. The inventory lists ‘‘Horace;’ ‘“Terence?’ 
“Homer’s Iliads,’ and “Ovid’s Metamorphosis.’ Whether the works 
of these writers were in their original languages or in translation, 
one cannot be certain, but probably at least the last two were in 
translation, for Chapman’s Homer and George Sandys’ version of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses were fairly common in colonial libraries. 
Since the plays of Terence still occupied a high place in the estima- 
tion of schoolmasters, the copy of Terence at Corotoman may have 
been a schoolbook. The poetry of Horace, which enjoyed a tremen- 
dous popularity throughout the eighteenth century, was already re- 
garded as essential to the library of any gentleman who pretended 
to cultivated sophistication. The omission of the works of Virgil is 
an unexpected lack. 

Robert Carter’s taste for belles-lettres and other modern litera- 
ture seems to have been reasonably catholic, with a leaning, how- 
ever, to moralistic books. He found room in his library for such 
diverse works as the rambling French romances of La Calprenéde 
and Scuderi; the mixture of learning, wit, and bawdry found in the 
writings of John Oldham and the second Duke of Buckingham; 
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essays on health and long life, popular discontents, and ancient and 
modern learning, by Sir William Temple; and a long heroic poem 
on the life of Christ, by Samuel Wesley. 

The oldest belletristic work at Corotoman was The Countess of 
Montgomery’s Urania (1621) by Lady Mary Wroth, a pastoral ro- 
mance describing the fantastic adventures of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in a Grecian setting. This novel was widely read in colonial 
America. Colonists whose forests were peopled with yelling Indians 
perhaps found a sort of “escape” in the decorous chivalry and dainty 
gailantries of the inhabitants of Urania’ unreal world. At any rate, 
this was a popular work until well into the eighteenth century. 

One other romance was read by the Carter household. This was 
a two-volume religious novel, by the Reverend Nathaniel Ingelo, 
entitled Bentivolio and Urania (1660-64). One suspects that many 
a book buyer thought he was getting a sequel to Lady Mary Wroth’s 
novel when he ordered the Reverend Mr. Ingelo’s pious, allegorical, 
and edifying romance, with its learn :d preface justifying fiction as 
an instrument of salvation. The second volume has a digression giv- 
ing ‘‘a short Story of the Life” and a “brief Synopsis of the Sacred 
Doctrine, of our dearest Saviour?’ 

A fine folio edition of the Works (1668) of Abraham Cowley occu- 
pied a favored place among the Corotoman books. In the writings 
of this solemn poet, Virginians could find an abundance of moral 
and historical instruction. His Pindaric odes and the ‘“Davideis, a 
Sacred Poem of the Troubles of David” were highly edifying if not 
vastly entertaining. Among his “Discourses” in verse and prose oc- 
curs one “Of Liberty,’ whose sentiments appealed to some later Vir- 
ginians, if not to Robert Carter, for Cowley begins his little essay 
by observing: “The Liberty of a people consists in being governed 
by Laws which they have made themselves, under whatsoever form 
it be of Government. The Liberty of a private man in being Master 
of his own Time and Actions, as far as may consist with the Laws 
of God and his Country:’ Though the great baron of the Northern 
Neck may have subscribed in principle to this doctrine of self-gov- 
ernment, he probably cared little for Cowley’s austere notion of 
liberty, as expressed at the close of his little discourse: 
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For the few Houres of Life alloted me, 

Give me (great God) but Bread and Liberty, 

I’le beg no more: if more thou’rt pleas’d to give, 
I’le thankfully that Overplus receive: 

If beyond this more be freely sent, 

I’le thank for this, and go away content. 


Robert was less humble. He demanded liberty for himself and took 
what he needed of lands and material blessings. But if he did not 
exemplify all these sentiments, he may have foreseen that the germ 
of many a political speech was hidden away in his copy of Cowley’s 
works. 

Three entries in the inventory enumerate copies of the Refor- 
mation of Manners, probably Daniel Defoe’s satirical poem by that 
title, published in 1702. Its moralistic tone, particularly its castiga- 
tion of the sins of London, would have recommended it to provincial 
or colonial readers, who always like to see metropolitan iniquities 
rebuked. 

The most recent publication of a strictly literary nature was 
Joseph Addison’s Works (1721). Although Addison’s Whig politics 
may not have appealed to many a Tory gentleman of England, the 
decorous sentiments of his essays won universal approval. Since his 
satires of boobery and coarseness in behavior are credited with going 
a long way toward the reform of manners in England, it is also prob- 
able that they had a similar influence in the colonies. Certainly his 
works were widely read in eighteenth-century America, both in 
Thomas Tickell’s collected edition and in bound volumes of the 
Tatler and Spectator papers. Scarcely a gentleman’s library in Vir- 
ginia, from Robert Carter’s day until our own, was without Addison’s 
works. And this august apostle of the decorous and the correct was 
almost as well known among the socially elect of the other colonies. 
It is clear that the great Mr. Addison helped to shape American no- 
tions of the proper conduct of the gentleman in the period when 
gentlemen were self-consciously aware of an obligation to their sta- 
tion. Robert Carter was precisely the sort of man to read Addison 
and recommend him to his friends. 

So much for the books owned by the first Carters. The omissions 
may disappoint the present-day student of their literary culture. 
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If they knew anything of the works of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, or Milton, their inventories do not disclose it. Of the whole 
realm of drama, only Terence, and one or two plays, such as Addi- 
son’s Cato, imbedded in collected works, were available. Other 
poetry was also scarce; and fiction was represented by only about a 
half-dozen romances. Entertainment was clearly not the objective 
that prompted the accumulation of these books. On the contrary, 
the Carters’ libraries, like most other colonial book collections, show 
a consistent purposefulness. Books were bought to provide their 
owners with practical knowledge or to teach them wisdom. 

The works mentioned in the foregoing discussion show a con- 
scious selection by the Carters. Though some libraries grow by 
chance, the books of colonial Americans were for the most part a 
result of reasoned choice. As John Carter the emigrant, and John 
and Robert his sons, deliberately set about the business of estab- 
lishing themselves as fine gentlemen in the New World, they did 
not neglect the things of the mind and spirit. Even while they were 
greedily gathering about themselves the material evidences of great 
station—lands, servants, tenants, money, better houses, and all the 
trappings of gentility—they were mindful of preserving their intel- 
lectual superiority. Although they were far removed from the civili- 
zation of the England they had left, they were also determined to 
reproduce in their own new world the society they would have 
chosen at home. To this end, as well as for strictly utilitarian pur- 
poses, their libraries were selected. 

Just as New Englanders were intent upon educating their chil- 
dren lest they grow barbarous for lack of learning, so the Virginia 
leaders insisted upon transmitting to their descendants a tradition 
of humane culture. In the isolated plantation houses scattered along 
the Virginia rivers, the collections of small but carefully chosen 
books were an essential medium in the dissemination of the tradi- 
tional culture of English gentlemen. Indeed, many of the Virginia 
gentlemen of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
showed a greater concern over the cultivation of their minds than 
some of their counterparts in old England, for the obligation and 
the necessity were greater in the new country; and, by the same to- 
ken, their libraries were often more wisely chosen. 
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The old Renaissance idea that a gentleman should fit himself to 
serve the state persisted in Robert Carter’s thinking, and he was con- 
cerned that learning should be preserved in order that the colony 
might have intelligent leaders. In a letter written to Francis Lee, a 
Virginia merchant in London, on June 15, 1702, he expresses pleas- 
ure over the educatidnal progress of his wards, the sons of Colonel 
Ralph Wormeley, and hopes that their generation will be better edu- 
cated to serve their country: 


Am glad to learn my cozens Ralph Wormeley and John Wormeley thrive 
so fast in their learning; no doubt the continuance of careful education 
will render them accomplished men qualified to preserve the character 
of their father, and fitt for the service of their country, which, to my sor- 
row I will complaine to you, having drawn your first breath here, does 
at this time labor under a very thick cloud of ignorance. Pray God send 
in the next generation it may flourish under a sett of better polished 
patriotts.* 


To help in the development of the kind of “polished patriotts” within 
his own family who would do him credit as intelligent leaders in 
Virginia, Robert Carter maintained a library of useful works. 

If the books of colonial Americans are not an infallible proof of 
the intellectual qualities of their owners, they at least provide a clue 
that cannot be neglected by the social historian. 


IV 
A. The Library of John Carter II 


TITLEs IN THIS LIST are first given in the abbreviated, and often unintelli- 
gible, form used in the original inventory as published in the William 
and Mary College Quarterly, VIII (1899-1900), 18-19. In cases where the 
same work was listed two or more times in different forms, variations are 
grouped together, separated by semicolons. The inventory entry is fol- 
lowed by the identification. Arrangement is alphabetical by authors in 
each classification, or, where authors are unknown, by title. Spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization in titles have been modernized. London 
is the place of publication unless otherwise stated. The identification of 
certain of the titles has been difficult, and in some instances it is conjec- 
tural. A few have defied identification altogether. 


“Robert Carter and the Wormeley Estate; William and Mary College Quarterly, 
XVII (1908-9), 255. Abbreviations have been expanded and punctuation normalized in 
this quotation. 
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The same procedure and form of entry are followed in the later list, 
for the library of Robert Carter. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


1 Assembly’s Annotacons, 2 Vol.—Annotations upon All the Books of 
the Old and New Testament (2 vols.; 1651) 

2 Ball of Sepeperection—John Ball, A Friendly Trial of the Grounds 
Tending to Separation (Cambridge, 1640) 

3 Baxter’s Christian Dictionary—Richard Baxter, A Christian Direc- 
tory; or, A Sermon of Practical Theology (1673) 

4 Baxter of the Life of ffaith—Richard Baxter, The Life of Faith,...A 
Sermon (1660) 

5 The Poore Man’s Family Booke—Richard Baxter, The Poor Man’ 
Family Book. 1. Teaching Him How to Become a True Christian. 
2. How to Live Asa Christian ... 3. How to Die As a Christian (1674) 

6 Baxter of Peace of Conscience—Richard Baxter, The Right Method 
for a Settled Peace of Conscience and Spiritual Comfort (1653) 

7 Baxter’s Sts. Everlasting Rest—Richard Baxter, The Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest (1650) 

8 Baxter of Infidelity—Richard Baxter, The Unreasonableness of Infi- 
delity (1655) 

g The Practice of Piety—Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor, The Practice 
of Piety (3d ed.; 1613) 

10 An Old English Bible 

11 The Booke of Comon Prayer 

12 Brownrig’s Sermons—Ralph Brownrig, Bishop of Exeter, Forty Ser- 
mons (2 vols.; 1661-64). [Another edition, entitled Sixty-five Sermons, 
appeared in 1674.] 

13 Byfield on St. Peter—Nicholas Byfield, A Commentary upon the Three 
First Chapters of the First Epistle General of St. Peter (1637). [This 
epistle contains a great deal of advice on practical matters. For ex- 
ample, on pages 603-5, the author inveighs against foolish adornment 
and excessive extravagance in attire—an admonition which the Car- 
ters were doubtless glad to recommend to their tenants and poorer 
neighbors. | 

14 Diodati’s Annotations on the Bible—Giovanni Diodati, Pious Anno- 
tations upon the Holy Bible (1643) 

15 Jo: Durant Lips of Sweetness—John Durant, Sips of Sweetness; or, 
Consolation for Weak Believers (1651) [According to the Dictionary 
of National Biography, John Durant, the Puritan, was regarded by 
some of his contemporaries as an “excellent practical preacher’’] 

16 The Almost Christian, by M. Mead—Matthew Mead, ’Ev dXNyw 
Xptoriavds. The Almost Christian Discovered; or, The False Professor 
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Tried and Cast. ...Seven Sermons (1662). [An eighth edition ap- 
peared in 1684.] 

17 Newman’s Concordance—Samuel Newman, A Large and Complete 
Concordance to the Bible in English, According to the Last Transla- 
tion, First Collected by Clement Cotton, and Now Much Enlarged 
and Amended ... by S. Newman (1643). [A third edition appeared 
in 1682. | 

18 Payne of the Holy Scriptures. [Probably a commentary] 

19 Wm. Pen No Cross Noe Crowne—William Penn, No Cross, No Crown; 
or, Several Sober Reasons against Hat-Honor, Titular-Respects (1669) 

20 Poole’s Greek ‘Testament 

21 The Key of the Bible—Francis Roberts, Clavis Bibliorum: The Key 
of the Bible [with a commendatory epistle by Edmund Calamy](1648) 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND UTILITARIAN WORKS 


22 The Kerlicks of Hlian—Tacticus Aelianus. The Tactics of Aelian; 
or, Art of Embattling an Army after the Grecian Manner (tr. by J. 
Bingham; 1616). [This edition included a modern treatise on strategy, 
described on the title-page as ““The exercise military of ye English by 
ye order of that great Generall Maurice of Nassau Prince of Orange 
&c?"] 

23 Bacon’s Natural History—Sir Francis Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum; or, A 
Natural History in Ten Centuries (1626) 

24 Barritt of Military Discipline—William Barriffe, Military Discipline; 
or, The Young Artilleryman (1635) 

25 Blith’s English Husbandry—Walter Blith, The English Improver; or, 
A New Survey of Husbandry (1649) 

26 Crooke’s Anatomy—Helkiah Crooke, Mixpoxocpoypagia. A Descrip- 
tion of the Body of Man (1615) 

27 Culpeper’s Dispensatory—Nicholas Culpeper, A Physical Directory; 
or, A Translation of the London Dispensatory (1649). [The transla- 
tion of this work, which disclosed the secrets of the apothecaries to 
all men, brought upon Culpeper the wrath of the London apothe- 
caries. | 
Markham on the Country ffarmer—Charles Estienne and Jean Lie- 
bault, Maison Rustique; or, The Country Farm. Compiled in the 
French Tongue by Charles Stevens ...and The Husbandry of France 
... by Gervase Markham (1616) 


29 Markham’s Masterpiece—Gervase Markham, Markham’ Master- 
piece; or, What Doth a Horseman Lack (1610) 


30 A Way to Git Wealth—Gervase Markham, A Way to Get Wealth. The 
First Five Books Gathered by G. M.; the Last by W. L[awson] (1631) 
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31 Ambrose Parry’s Chirurgery—Ambroise Paré, The Works of That Fa- 
mous Chirurgeon ... Translated out of Latin and Compared with the 
French by Thomas Johnson (1634) 

32 Riverius’ Practice of Physick—Lazare Riviere, The Practice of Physic, 
in Seventeen Books. By N. Culpeper, A. Cole, and W. Rowland. Being 
Chiefly a Translation of the Works of L. Riverius (1655) 

33 Of the Birth of Mankinde—Eucharius Roesslin, The Birth of Man- 
kind Newly Translated out of Latin... by R. Jonas (1540) 

34 Salmon’s Dispensatory —William Salmon, Pharmacopoeia Londinen- 
sis; or, The New London Dispensatory (1678) 

35 Joachym Scughim of Architecture. [No title resembling this entry has 
been located. ] 

36 Sennertus Institutions—Daniel Sennert, The Institutions or Funda- 
mentals of the Whole Art, both of Physic and Chirurgery, Divided 
into Five Books (1656) 

37 Sennertus Chirurgery—Daniel Sennert, The Institutions . . . (1656). 
[This and the following may have been separate parts of the Insti- 
tutions. ] 

38 Sennertus of the Scurvey, Dropsy, &c. [See note above. A translation 
by Nicholas Culpeper and H. Care, brought out in 1679, bore the 
title: Practical Physic; or, Five Distinct Treatises of the Most Predomi- 
nant Diseases of These Times. The First of the Scurvy, the Second of 
the Dropsy, the Third of Fevers and Agues of All Sorts, the Fourth of 
the French Pox and the Fifth of the Gout.] e 

39 Virgor’s Chirurgery—Joannes de Vigo, The Most Excellent Works of 
Chirurgery Made by M. J. Vignon. Translated by B. Traheron (1543). 
[The first Latin edition appeared in 1514.] 

40 Wyrtrung’s Practice of Physick—Christopher Wirsung, Praxis Medi- 
cinae Universalis; or, A General Practice of Physic (tr. by J. Mosan; 


1598) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Eikon Basilike—Eixav Baowiuxn: The Portraiture of His Sacred Ma- 
jesty in His Solitudes and Sufferings (1649) 

Josephus’ History of the Jews. [““The History of the Jews” was the 
title generally given to translations of Flavius Josephus’ Antiquita- 
tum Judaicarum, included in Thomas Lodge’s The Famous and Mem- 
orable Works of Josephus (1602).] 

43 Plutarch’s Lives—Plutarch, The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Ro- 
mans (tr. by Thomas North; 1579). [New folio editions appeared in 
1657 and 1676.] 

44 God’s Revenge Agt Murder—John Reynolds, The Triumphs of God’ 
Revenge against the Crying and Execrable Sin of Murder (3 vols.; 
1621-24) 
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45 Rushworth’s Collections, Part 1st—John Rushworth, Historical Col- 
lections of Private Passages of State, Weighty Matters in Law, Re- 
markable Proceedings in Five Parliaments (1659-80). [This was the 
wording of the title to the first volume, which covered 1618-29. Sub- 
sequent volumes, with slightly different title-pages, continued the 
narrative. John Carter also had “Rushworth’s Collections, Pt 2d, Vol. 
I’ and “Rushworth’s Collection, 2d Vol., 2d Part:’ This last is Volume 
III of the Historical Collections.] 


BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION, DICTIONARIES, ETC. 


46 Blunt’s English Dictionary—Thomas Blount, Glossographia; or, A 
Dictionary Interpreting All Such Hard Words of Whatsoever Lan- 
guage Now Used in Our Refined English Tongue (2d ed.; 1661) 

47 Bridges’ Arithmetick—Noah Bridges, Vulgar Arithmetic, Explaining 
the Secrets of That Art (1653) 

48 An English Greek Lexicon 

49 Howell's French and English Dictionary—James Howell, Lexicon 
Tetraglotton: an English-French-Italian-Spanish Dictionary (3 pts.; 
1660, 1659). [Or perhaps this was A French-English Dictionary ... by 
Randle Cotgrave. ... Whereunto Are Added the Animadversions and 
Supplements of James Howell (1650).] 

50 Basilikon Doron—King James I, BactArxdv Adpov (1603) 

51 Clavis Graecae Linguae—Eilhard Lubin, Clavis Graecae linguae 
(1620) 

52 Phillip’s English Dictionary—Edward Phillips, The New World of 
English Words; or, A General Dictionary (1658) 

53 A Spanish and English Dictionary 

54 Spanish and French Dialogues 

55 Spencer’s Logick—Thomas Spencer, The Art of Logic Delivered in 
the Precepts of Aristotle and Ramus (1628) 


BELLES-LETTRES AND THE CLASSICS 


56 Homer’s Iliad—Homer, The Iliads... (tr. by George Chapman; 1611). 
[Carter could have owned John Ogilby’s translation of 1660.] 

57 Dodona’s Grove—James Howell, Aevépodoyia. Dodona’s Grove; or, 
The Vocal Forest (1640) 

58 Cassander, a Romance—Gautier de Coste, Seigneur de la Calprenéde, 
Cassandra: The Famed Romance (tr. by Sir Charles Cotterell; 1652) 

59 Cleopatra, a Romance—Gautier de Coste, Seigneur de la Calprenéde, 
Cleopatra (tr. by R. Loveday; 1652). [A translation was published by 
John Coles in 1658, and by James Webb also in 1658.] 
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60 Ovid’s Epistles in English Verse—Publius Ovidius Naso, The Herot- 
cal Epistles ...in English Verse (tr. by George Turberville; 1567). [A 
translation was published by Wye Saltonstall in 1636; one by John 
Sherburne in 1639; and another by Francis Quarles in 1673.| 

61 Ogilby’s Virgil in English—Publius Virgilius Maro, The Works (tr. by 
J. Ogilby; 1649) 

62 The Countesse of Montgomery’s Vrania—Lady Mary Wroth, The 
Countess of Montgomery’ Urania (1621) 


B. The Library of Robert Carter 


[THE INvENTORY of Robert Carter’s books is reprinted in The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, VI (1898-99), 146-50, 261-62.] 


LAW BOOKS 


1 Abridgmt Viras Laws—A bridgment of the Laws in Force and Use in 
Her Majesty’s Plantations, Viz., of Virginia, Jamaica, Barbados, Mary- 
land, New England, New York, Carolina. . . (1704) 

2 Acts of Queen Ann 1705-1706; do. of do. 1707 

3 Ashe’s genl ‘Table of the sevl books of Coke’s Reports—Thomas Ashe, 
A General Table to All the Several Books of the Reports of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke (1652) 

4 Mysteries of Clerkship—George Billinghurst, Arcana Clericalia; or, 
The Mysteries of Clerkship (4 pts.; 1674, 1673) 

5 Statutes of Bankrupt—George Billinghurst, The Judges’ Resolutions 
upon Several Statutes Concerning Bankrupts (1676) 

6 Bohuns Reports in parliament, the 4 last parliaments of Queen 
Eliza—William Bohun, A Collection of Debates, Reports, Orders, 
and Resolutions of the House of Commons (1702) 

7 Bohuns Instituto—William Bohun, Institutio Legalis; or, An Intro- 
duction to the Study and Practice of the Laws of England (1708-9) 

8 Bracton de Legibus—Henricus de Bracton, . . . De legibus et consue- 
tudinibus Angliae libri quinque (1569) 

g Britton. [This compilation and exposition of the laws of England 
bears the title Britton from the name of the compiler, supposed by 
Coke and others to have been John le Breton, Bishop of Hereford. 
Carter probably had the second printed version, edited in 1640 by 
Edmund Wingate. ] 

10 Brook’s ditto [Abridgment]—Sir Robert Brook, La Graunde A bridg- 
ment (1573) 

11 Brown’s Clerks’ guide—William Brown, The Clerks Tutor in Chan- 
cery (2d ed.; 1694). [Or perhaps his The Entering Clerk's Vade Mecum 
(1678)] 
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12 Treatise of Recoverys—William Brown, Compendious and Accurate 
Treatise of Recoveries (1678) 

13 Brownlow’s Reports—Richard Brownlow, Reports of Divers Choice 
Cases in Law, Common Pleas [1569-1624] (2 pts.; 1651-52) 

14 Carter’s do. [Reports]|—Samuel Carter, Reports of Several Special 
Cases ... Court of Common Pleas [1664-75] (1688) 

15 Lambert’s Reports in Chancery—Sir George Cary, Reports of Causes 
in Chancery [1557-1604]... out of the Labours of William Lambert 
[Lambard] (1650) 

16 City of London Case—The Case of the Quo Warranto against the 
City of London—Wherein the Judgment in That Case, and the Argu- 
ments in Law Touching the Forfeitures and Surrenders of Charters, 
Are Reported (1690) 

17 Coke on Littleton—Sir Edward Coke, The First Part of the Institutes 
of the Laws of England; or, A Commentary upon Littleton (1628). 
[This part, commonly referred to as “Coke on Littleton,’ is a com- 
mentary on the Tenures of Sir Thomas Littleton. Parts II, III, and IV 
of the Institutes were published after Coke’s death, by authority 
granted his heirs by the House of Commons, May 12, 1641.] 

18 Coke’s 2nd Institutes; do. grd do.; do. 3rd & 4th do.; do. 4th do.— 
Sir Edward Coke, The Second Part of the Institutes of the Laws of 
England (1642); The Third Part . . . (1644); The Fourth Part .. . (1644) 

19 Comberback do. [Reports]|—Roger Comberbach, The Report of Sev- 
eral Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Court of Kings Bench at 
Westminster [1685-98] (1724) 

20 Compleat attorney—The Complete Attorney, in Two Parts: Part I, 
Showing the office of an Attorney; Part II, The Layman’ Lawyer 
(1653) 

21 Croke’s Reports, part the first; Croke Eliza do.—Sir George Croke, 
The First Part of the Reports of ... Select Cases in [King’s Bench and 
Common Bench; temp. Elizabeth] (2 pts.; 1661, 1659) 

22 Curson’s Office of Execr—Henry Curson, The Law Concerning Es- 
tates Tail, and Remainders and Reversions Expectant Thereupon 
(1703) 

23 Dalton’s Courts Justice; Ditto [Dalton’s] Justice—Michael Dalton, 
The Country Justice, Containing the Practice of the Justices of the 
Peace as Well in as out of Their Sessions (1666). [The first part (... 
out of Their Sessions) was issued in 1618.] 

24 Dalton’s office of Sheriff—Michael Dalton, Officitum Vicecomitum: 
The Office and Authority of Sheriffs (1623) 

25 Danver’s Abridgmt Vol. I; do. do. Vol. 2—Knightley D’Anvers, 4 
General Abridgment of the Common Law, Alphabetically Digested, 
with Notes and References (3 vols.; 1705-37) 
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26 Dawson Original of Laws—George Dawson, Origo Legum; or, A 
Treatise of the Origin of Laws (1694) 

27 Tryals perpais—Giles Duncombe, Trials per Pais; or, The Law Con- 
cerning Juries by Nisi Prius (1665) 

28 Essay for regulating the Law—Essay for a General Regulation of the 
Law and the More Easy and Speedy Advancement of Justice. By a 
Gentleman of the West Riding of the County of York (1727) 

29 Fynch’s Law—Sir Henry Finch, Law; or, A Discourse Thereof (1627) 

go Fitz Herbert’s do. [Abridgment?]—Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, La 
Graunde Abridgment (1565). [The earliest recorded edition of this 
work was that of 1516. Presumably Carter had one of the late editions. ] 
Fitz Herbert’s Naturia Brevium—Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, The New 
Natura Brevium (1652). [First printed in 1534 and many times there- 
after 
ee on the Laws of Engd.—Sir John Fortescue, A Learned Com- 
mendation of the Politic Laws of England, Written in Latin, Trans- 
lated by Robert Mulcaster (1567) 

Dirrections for the Study of the Laws—William Fulbecke, A Direc- 
tion of, or Preparative to, the Study of the Law (1600) 

Godolphin’s Legacy—John Godolphin, The Orphan’ Legacy; or, A 
Testamentary A bridgment. In Three Parts. 1. Of Last Wills and Testa- 
ments. 2. Of Executors and Administrators. 3. Of Legacies and De- 
vises (1674) 


[Note: The following nine anonymous titles, Items 35-43, have been 
grouped under the general heading “Great Britain,’ and the subheadings 
“Court of Chancery” and “Laws, Statutes’”—the entries under which 
they can be found in most American library catalogues. | 


35 Cases in Chancery fro. 12th Car. 2d to the 31st—Cases Argued and 
Decreed in the High Court of Chancery from the 12th Year of King 
Charles IT to the 31st (1697). [Carter had another copy of this, as well 
as the continuation, as indicated by the entries: “Cases in Chancery 
from the 12th of Car: the ed to ye 31st; Ditto from ye goth car: 2d to 
ye 4th Jac: 2d?’] 

36 order of Chancery—A Collection of Such of the Orders Heretofore 
Used in Chancery, with Such Alterations and Additions as the Lords 
Commissioners for the Great Seal of England Have Thought Fit at 
Present to Ordain (1649) 

37 Reports in Chancery, vol. 1st; Ditto d—Reports of Cases Taken and 
Adjudged in the Court of Chancery in the Reign of Charles I and to 
the 20th Year of King Charles II (2 vols.; 1693-94). [Another copy is 
listed as “Reports in Chancery, Vol. 2nd.’] 

38 Modern Reports parts the ist; do. do., 2nd; do. do., 3rd; do. do., 4th— 
Modern Reports; or, Select Cases Adjudged in the Courts of King’s 
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Bench, Chancery, Common Pleas, and Exchequer (1682-1703). [From 
1682 onward for over a century these reports came out at intervals in 
parts. There were later cumulative editions. Part I covered from the 
2ist to 29th of Charles II; Part 2, 1674-82; Part 3, 1682—g0; Part 4, 
1691-96. | 

Modern Cases—Modern Reports... (1713-16). [Parts 6 and 7 of 
Modern Reports (see above) were known as “Modern Cases’; they 
covered the period 1702-4.] 

Statutes from 16 Car. ist to 27 Car. znd Vol.—Collection of All the 
Statutes at Large Now in Force, Beginning in the 16th Year of Charles 
I and Ending in the r9th Year of Charles II (1667). [The inventory 
lists two other collections as “Carolus do’’ and “do. from 1st Jacq., 
ist to the 7th’’] 

Statutes from Magna Charta to 43d of Eliza—A Collection in English 
of the Statutes Now in Force, from the Beginning of Magna Charta 
Continued until the End of Parliament Holden in the Three and For- 
tieth Year of Queen Elizabeth (1603) 

Statutes at large—The Statutes at Large, Containing All Such Acts 
... from Magna Charta [until 16th of James] (2 vols.; 1618). [In 1706 
appeared The Statutes at Large... [until March 14, 1704].] 

Wm. grd Vol.; do. from 7th, Wm. grd to the gth & 10th; notes from 
2oth Augt 1702 to the 13th Mar. 1704; do. fro. 27th Oct. 1705, to the 
ist April 1708. [These collections have eluded more specific identi- 
fication. ] 


Defence of the Rights—James Harrington, A Defense of the Rights 
and Privileges of the University of Oxford (Oxford, 1690) 

Hawle’s Remarks—Sir John Hawles, Remarks upon the Trials of 
Edward Fitzharris, Stephen Colledge, Count Coningsmark, the Lord 
Russell, Colonel Sidney, Henry Cornish, and Charles Bateman. As 
Also on the Earl of Shaftsburys Grand Jury, Wilmore’ Homine Re- 
plegiando, and the Award of Execution against Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong (1689) 

46 Herne’s Conveyances—John Herne, The Law of Conveyances (1656) 

47 Hugh’s Abridgmt, part the third—William Hughes, The Grand 
Abridgment of the Law Continued (3 vols.; 1660-63) 

48 Abridgmt of Dyer’s Repts—Sir Thomas Ireland, An Exact Abridg- 
ment in English of All the Reports of Sir James Dyer (1651) 

49 Abridgment of Coke’s Reports—Sir Thomas Ireland, An Exacl 
Abridgment in English of the Eleven Books of Reports of Sir Edward 
Coke (1650). [Other abridgments of Coke were in circulation at this 
time, but Ireland’s work seems the most likely for Carter to have 
owned. | 
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50 Jones’ Reports—Sir William Jones, Les Reports de . . . Divers Special 
Cases Cy Bien in le Court de Banck le Roy, Come le Common-Banck, 
in Angleterre [1620-40] (1675) 

51 Keeble’s do. do. do. [Justices]—Joseph Keble, An Assistance to the 
Justices of the Peace (1683) 

52 Keebles do. Vol. I [Reports]; do. do. Vol. 2; do. do. Vol. 3—Joseph 
Keble, Reports in the Court of King’s Bench [1661-79] (1685) 

53 Kirlwey, do. [Reports]—Robert Keilway, Reports d’Ascuns Cases 
[7496-1531] (3d ed.; 1688) 

54 Keelyng’s do. [Reports]|—Sir John Kelyng, A Report of Divers Cases 
in Pleas of the Crown [1662-69] . . . with Directions for Justices of the 
Peace (1708) 

55 Levring’s Repts 1st & gnd part; do. do. 3rd part—Sir Creswell Levinz, 
Les reports ...commencant en le 12 an de Charles II et fini en le 8 
an de William III. [rst & 2d parts: Cases en Bank le Roy; 3d part: en 
Common Bank] (1702) 

56 Lex Mercatoria—Gerard de Malynes, Consuetudo, vel Lex Mercato- 
ria; or, The Ancient Law Merchant (1622). [One of Cotton Mather’s 
tracts bore a similar title, Lex Mercatoria; or, The Just Rules of Com- 
merce Declared (Boston, 1705), but from the general nature of Car- 
ter’s library, it seems more likely that his book was Malynes’ work.] 

57 Mantey’s Clerks’ Guide—Thomas Manley, The Clerks Guide of In- 
denture, Leases, etc. (1672) 

58 do. [Laws] of Massachusetts Bay in New Engd—Acts and Laws of Her 
Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New England (Boston, 
1714). [This may possibly be a later compilation than the one cited 
above; perhaps Acts and Laws of His Majesty’ Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England (Boston, 1726).] 

Molloy dejure Maritimo & Navali—Charles Molloy, De Jure Mari- 
timo et Navali; or, A Treatise of Affairs Maritime and of Commerce 
(1676) 

Moyle’s Entries—Robert Moyle, An Exact Book of Entries of the 
Most Select Judicial Writs Used in the Common Law (tr. by John 
Hearne; 1658) 

Nelson’s do. Vol. I [Abridgment]; do. do. Vol. 2; do. do. Vol. 3— 
William Nelson, An Abridgment of the Common Law, Being a Col- 
lection of the Principal Cases (3 vols.; 1725-26) 

Nelson’s Reports—William Nelson, Reports of Special Cases Argued 
and Decreed in the Court of Chancery, in the Reigns of Charles I, 
Charles II, and William III (1717) 

63 Perkins of the Law—John Perkins, A Profitable Book Treating of the 
Laws of England (1642). [First published in French in 1530] 

64 Plowden’s Commentaries—Edmund Plowden, Les Comentaries; ou, 
Les Reportes ... de Divers Cases [Edward VI-Elizabeth] (1571) 
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65 Pollexfen’s Reports—Sir Henry Pollexfen, The Arguments and Re- 
ports ...in Some Special Cases by Him Argued [1669-85]... with 
Divers Decrees upon Limitations of Trusts (1702) 

66 Attorneys’ Academy—Thomas Powell, The Attorneys Academy; or, 
The Manner of Proceeding upon Any Suit (1623) 

67 Practice of Chancery—The Practice of the High Court of Chancery 
Unfolded (1652) 

68 Pulton’s Collection of the Statutes—Ferdinand Pulton, A Collection 
of Sundry Statutes (1618). [This popular collection was frequently 
reprinted; Carter may have owned the 1670 edition. ] 

69 Terms of the Law—John Rastell, An Exposition of Certain — 
and Obscure Words and Terms of the Laws of This Realm . 
French and English (1579). [Many editions before and after this ioe 
Carter’s inventory lists three other copies; one may have been the 
edition of 1624, Les termes de la ley.] 

70 Raptall’s Collections of Statutes—William Rastell, A Collection in 

English of the Statutes... [to the 23d of Elizabeth] (1583). [Rastell 

made his first compilation in 1557; later editions, based on his work, 

continued to bear his name.] 

The Laws of Barbados—William Rawlin, The Laws of Barbados 

(1699) 

72 Sacheverelle Tryal—Henry Sacheverell, The Trial of Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell before the House of Peers (1710) 

73 Salkeel do. do. Vol. I [Reports]; do. do. Vol. 2—William Salkeld, Re- 
ports of Cases Adjudged in the Court of Kings Bench, . . . in the 
Courts of Chancery, Common Pleas, and Exchequer . . . [1689-1712] 
(2 vols.; 1717-18) 

74 Selden’s Judicature in Parliament—John Selden, Of the Judicature 
in Parliaments [1690?] 

75 Selden’s Tracts—John Selden, Tracts ... Jani Anglorum Facies Al- 
tera (1683) 

476 Sheppard’s Offices—William Sheppard, The Whole Office of the 
Country Justice of Peace (2d ed.; 1652) 

47 Shovers do. [Reports]—Sir Bartholomew Shower, The Reports of . . . 
Cases Adjudged in the Court of King’s Bench [1678-94] (Part I, 1720; 
Part 2, 1708) 

“8 The Tryal of Wm. Staley &c.—William Staley, The Trial of William 
Staley, Goldsmith, for Speaking Treasonable Words against His Most 
Sacred Majesty (1678) 


en 


7 


79 Styles’s Register—William Style, The Practical Register; or, Accom- 


plished Attorney (1657) 
80 Jacob Swineburn’s Last Willa & Testaments—Henry Swinburne, 4 
Brief Treatise of Testaments and Last Wills (1590-91) 
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81 office of an attorney—G. T., The Practic Part of the Law, Showing the 
Office of a Complete Attorney in All Courts (1652) 

82 Tothills Chancery—William Tothill, The Transactions of the High 
Court of Chancery [1559-1646] by Practice and Precedent (1649) 

83 Townsend’s preparative to pleading—George Townesend, A Prepara- 
tive to Pleading, for the Instruction of Young Clerks of the Court of 
Common Pleas (1675) 

84 Vaughan’s do. [Reports]—Sir John Vaughan, The Reports and Argu- 
ments in the Common Pleas [1665-74] (1677) 

85, Ventris do. [Reports] ist & znd part—Sir Peyton Ventris, Reports... 
The First Part Containing Select Cases Adjudged in the King’s Bench 
[1668-84] . . . The Second Part ... in the Common Pleas [1669-91] 

1696 

86 oe on Fortescue—Edward Waterhouse, Fortescutus Illustra- 
tus; or, A Commentary on... De Laudibus Legum Angliae, Written 
by Sir John Fortescue (1663) 

87 West’s Pattern of Presidents—William West, The First Part of Sym- 
boleography. Which May Be Termed the Art or Description of Instru- 
ments and Precedents (1603). [The list also includes “‘West’s first part 
of Symboliography”; one of the copies may have been the first part 
alone, published in 1592. A fragmentary title, “[ ests Presidents,’ 
probably is another copy.] 

88 Body of the Common Law Imperfect—Edmund Wingate, The Body 
of the Common Law of England (1655) 

89 Wingate’s Abridgmt—Edmund Wingate, An Exact Abridgment of 
All the Statutes in Force and Use, from the Beginning of Magna 
Charta until 1641 (1655). [Carter had two copies. ] 

go Wingate’s Maxims—Edmund Wingate, Maxims of Reason; or, The 
Reason of the Common Law of England (1658) 


[The inventory also lists several works, apparently of law, in such frag- 

mentary form that it has not been possible to identify them: ] 

91 Body of the Law 

g2 an Imperfect Book of Law 

93 Imperfect Book of Law 

94 Collier’s Tryal 

95 [ lish Compendium 

g6 Fuller’s Body of prescripts 

97 Hall Annotations Imperfect 

98 Perkin’s do. [Offices?] 

99 a Treatise of the Law. [This last may be Giles Jacob’s Treatise of 
Laws (1721), but so many books had similar titles that identification 
remains uncertain. | 


100 ‘Tryals beginning 1681 
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TREATISES ON AFFAIRS OF STATE 


Laws & Governmt in Queen Eliza.—Nathaniel Bacon, An Historical 
and Political Discourse of the Laws and Government of England 
from the First Times to the End of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(1689). [Appeared first as An Historical Discourse of the Uniformity 
of the Government of England (2 vols.; 1647-51)] 
Guicciard’s aphorisms-—Sir Robert Dallington, Aphorisms, Civil 
and Military, Amplified with Authorities (1613). [Dallington’s title- 
page acknowledges that his work is “out of the first Quarterne of Fr. 
Guicciardine’’ A second edition appeared in 1629.] 
Fellippe De Tractodo Dil Couscis—Bartolome Felippe, Tractado del 
conseio y de los conseieros de los principes (2d ed.; Torino, 1589). 
[The inventory indicates a text in the original Spanish. A transla- 
tion into English was made by John Thorius as The Counsellor 
1589). 
Heer observations of Government—Sir Robert Filmer, Observa- 
tions Concerning the Original of Government, upon Mr. Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Salmasius, H. Grotius’ De Jure Belli 
(1652). [Another edition appeared in 1696. The library may have had 
two copies of this work, as the inventory lists also “Fibmer’s Trea- 
tises of Government:’] 
Machiavel’s Works—Niccolé Machiavelli, The Works .. . (tr. by 
Henry Nevile; 1675) 
Prynn’s power of Parliament—William Prynne, Sovereign Power of 
Parliaments and Kingdoms (1643) 
Sydney of Government—Algernon Sidney, Discourses Concerning 
Government (1698) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Baker’s Chronicles—Sir Richard Baker, A Chronicle of the Kings 
of England from the Time of the Romans (1643) 

[ ] Historia Universsalis[ ]—Mark Zurius Boxhorn, Historia uni- 
versalis, sacra et profane, a nato Christo ad annum 1650 (Leyden, 
1652) 

Burnets history of his own time—Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, ... History of His Own Time (2 vols.; 1724-34) 

Ditto [Burnet’s] history of the Reformacon, volo 1st; Ditto vol. 2d; 
Ditto vol. 3d—Gilbert Burnet, The History of the Reformation of 
the Church of England (1679-1715) 

Ceasar’s Commentaries. [This volume of Caesar’s Commentaries was 
very likely a translation, probably one of Clement Edmondes’ popu- 
lar editions, first published in 1600.] 
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113 Camden’s Brittania—William Camden, Britannia, sive Florentis- 
siorum regnorum Angliae, Scotiae .. . (1586) 

114 The life of Wm. Chillingsworth—Francis Cheynell, Chillingworthi 
Novissima; or, The Sickness, Heresy, Death and Burial of William 
Chillingworth (1644). [An account of the death of a Royalist, by a 
Puritan preacher who tried to convert him] 

115 Clarrendon History of the Civil Warrs. vol. I; do. do., Vol. 2; Do. 
Do., Vol. 3 —Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, The History of the 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England (3 vols.; Oxford, 1702-4) 

116 Compleat history of England, Vol. I; do., vol. 2; do., vol. 3—A Com- 
plete History of England, with the Lives of All the Kings and Queens 
Thereof, from the Earliest Account of Time to the Death of His Late 
Majesty King William III (3 vols.; 1706) 

117 History of Europe for 1704; 1704; 1705; 1706; 1707; 1707; 1708; 
1709—A Complete History of Europe ... from 1600. . . (18 vols.; 
1705-20) 

118 The Compleat Statesman—The Complete Statesman, Demonstrated 
in the Life, Actions, and Politics of That Great Minister of Siate, 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury (1683) 

119 Cotton’s Records—Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, An Abstract out of 
the Records of the Tower, Touching the King’s Revenue, and How 
They Have Supported Themselves [1642]. [A brief account of the 
royal revenues] 

Cotton’s choice pieces—Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, Cottoni Post- 
huma; Divers Choice Pieces (1651). [Edited by James Howell] 
Cratcanthorp’s defence of Constantine—Richard Crakanthorp, The 
Defence of Constantine, with a Treatise of ihe Popes Temporal 
Monarchy (1621). [A Protestant attack on the temporal power of 
the Pope] 

Echard’s Roman history; Echardo Roman history, Vol. 1st—Lau- 
rence Echard, The Roman History, from the Building of the City to 
the Perfect Settlement of the Empire by Augustus Caesar (4th ed.; 
2 vols.; 1699, 1698). [Part of a five-volume history edited and in part 
written by Echard] 

123 Eikon Baptists. See No. 41 in John Carter’s library. 

124 Buchaniers of America—Alexandre Olivier Exquemelin, Bucca- 
neers of America (1684) 

125, Friends Acco’t of Earl Peterborough’s Conduct—John Freind, An 
Account of the Earl of Peterborough’s Conduct in Spain (1707) 

126 Fuller’s history of the Holy Warr—Thomas Fuller, The History of 
the Holy War (1639) 

127 History of Queen Ann—The History of the Life and Reign of Queen 
Anne [1714?] 
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128 L’Estrang’s Josephus, vol. 2d; Ditto 3d; L. Estrange Josephus—Fla- 


vius Josephus, The Works ... Translated into English by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange (1702). [This popular work was frequently reprinted; 
Carter had one of the later editions bound in three volumes. ] 
‘Temples life—The Life and Character of Sir William Temple, Writ- 
ten by a Particular Friend (1728) 

The Life of Queen Ann, Vol. ist; ditto z2nd—The Life of Her Late 
Majesty Queen Anne (2 vols.; 1721) 

Ludlow’s Memoirs, Vol. ist; do. do. end; do. do. 3rd part—Edmund 
Ludlow, Memoirs ... (3 vols.; Vivay, 1698-99) 

The lives of Illustrious men—Cornelius Nepos, The Lives of Illus- 
trious Men, Written in Latin (Oxford, 1684). [A translation with this 
title, made by several Oxford men, first published in 1684, was quite 
popular. A fourth edition appeared in 1723.] 

Plutarch’s Lives. See No. 43 of John Carter’s library. 

Predeaux’s history, vol. 1st; Ditto vol. 2d; Ditto 3d—Humphrey 
Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, The Old and New Testament Connected 
in the History of the Jews and Neighboring Nations (2 vols.; 1716- 
18). [Volume II of this edition was in two parts; a ninth edition, in 
four volumes, was published in 1725] 

Puffendorf’s Introduction of Asia—Samuel Pufendorf, An Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Kingdoms and States of Asia, Africa, and 
America (1705) 

Puffendorfer’s Introduction—Samuel Pufendorf, An Introduction to 
the History of the Principal Kingdoms and States of Europe (3d ed.; 
1699) 

Rapins history of Engd vol. 1st; Ditto 2d; Ditto 3d; Ditto 4th; Ditto 
5th; Ditto 6th; Ditto 7th; Ditto 8th; Rassius’ history of England, 
Vol. 10th—Paul de Rapin-Thoyras, The History of England (tr. by 
Nicholas Tindal; 15, vols.; 1725-31) 

Rushworth’s historical Collections; Rushworth’s Collections, Vol. 
ist; Ditto collections from 1639 to 1640; Ditto Do. from 1640 to 
1644; Ditto Do. from Do. to Do.—John Rushworth, Historical Col- 
lections of Private Passages of State . . . [1618-48] (8 vols.; 1680- 
1701). [Volumes IV and V covered the period from 1640 to 1644; 
apparently Carter did not have the later volumes.] 


139 Tacitus’ Works, Vol. ist; do do. znd—Cornelius Tacitus, The Works 


(tr. by T: Gordon; 2 vols.; 1728-31) 


140 Do.’s [Temple] Introduction—Sir William Temple, An Introduction 


to the History of England (1695) 


141 ‘Temple’s Letters Vol. 1st; do. do. Vol. 2nd; do. do. Vol. 3rd—Sir 


William Temple, Letters Written by Sir William Temple and Other 
Ministers of State, Both at Home and Abroad, Containing an Ac- 
count of the .. . Transactions [1665-72] (3 vols.; 1700-1703) 
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142 Do’s [Temple] Memoirs from 1672 to 1679—Sir William Temple, 
Memoirs of What Passed in Christendom from the War Begun 1672 
... to the Peace Concluded 1679 (1692) 

143 Amyortor—John Toland, Amyntor; or, A Defence of Milton’ Life 

16 

144 Gee ca Discourses—Sir Edward Walker, Historical Discourses 
upon Several Occasions (1705) 

145 Westwood’s Memoirs—James Wellwood, Memoirs of the Most Ma- 
terial Transactions in England for the Last Hundred Years (2d ed.; 
1700 

146 + of Eng. affairs from 1625, to 1660—Bulstrode Whitelock, 
Memorials of the English Affairs; or, An Historical Account of What 
Passed from the Beginning of the Reign of King Charles the First to 
King Charles the Second His Happy Restoration (1682) 

147 [ ]of the 4 last Reigns 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


148 Gentlemans Calling—Richard Allestree, The Gentleman’ Calling 
(1660) 


149 Annotations to the first Isaiah 

150 Baxter’s directions for Peace of Conscience. See No. 6 of John Car- 
ter’s library. 

151 Bellarmini de Canone Scripturae. [Possibly a treatise in some con- 
troversy involving Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino] 


152 a Bible 

153 A large folio Bible 

154 Blair’s Sermons—James Blair, Our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount 
... Explained ...in Divers Sermons and Discourses (5, vols.; 1722) 

155 Boyles on the style of the Scriptures—Robert Boyle, Some Consid- 
erations Touching the Style of the Holy Scriptures (1661) 

156 Brownrigg’s sermons. See No. 12 of John Carter’s library. 

157 Calamy of do. 1st part [Church of England]; Calamy of the Church 
of England, end part—Edmund Calamy, An Abridgment of Mr. 
Baxter’ History of His Life and Times (1702); A Defence of Mod- 
erate Nonconformity (3 vols.; 1703-5) 

158 a Common prayer book 

159 Controversie, &c. 

160 Colton’s Concordance—Clement Cotton, A Concordance to All the 
Books of the Old Testament (1627) 

161 The Decay of Christianity 

162 Diodatis pious annotations. See No. 14 in John Carter’s library. 

163 Fennerune’s Sacra Theologicca—Dudley Fenner, Sacra theologia, 
sive veritas quae est secundum pietatem (Geneva, 1589) 
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164 Fidde’s Sermons, Vol. 2nd; Fides Sermons, vol. 3d. [Richard Fiddes 
published a number of separate sermons in 1703, 1708, 1714, etc. 
These were probably bound up to make volumes as indicated.] 

165 Prayers for Familie—John Field, Prayers and Meditations for the 
Use of Private Families and Sundry other Persons (1581) 

166 Poperry against Christianity—William Gordon, Popery against 
Christianity; or, An Historical Account of the Present State of Rome 
(1719) 

167 Hale’s Contemplations—Sir Matthew Hale, Contemplations Moral 
and Divine (1682) 

168 Exon’s Contemplations on the history of the New Testament— 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, Contemplations on the History of 
the New Testament (1662) 

169 Haynes’ General view of the Holy Scriptures—Thomas Hayne, The 
Times, Places and Persons of the Holy Scripture; Otherwise Entitled, 
The General View of the Holy Scriptures (1607) 

170 Dr. Hick’s Priesthood agst the Rights—George Hickes, Three Short 
Treatises ... Printed ...in Defense of the Priesthood and True 
Rights of the Church (1709) 

171 ditto against the Rights—George Hickes, Two Treatises, One of the 
Christian Priesthood, the Other of the Dignity of the Episcopal Or- 
der ...Written ... [against] The Rights of the Christian Church [by 
M. Tindall] (1707) 

172 Saml Hill’s against ditto; do. do. agst do.—Samuel Hill, A Thorough 
Examination of the False Principles and Fallacious Arguments Ad- 
vanced against the Christian Church ...in a Book...“The Rights 
of the Christian Church Asserted” (1708) 

173 Bangor’s answer to the Committee—Benjamin Hoadly, An Answer 
to the Representation Drawn up by the Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation Concerning Several Dangerous Positions and 
Doctrines Contained in the Bishop of Bangor’s Preservative and Ser- 
mon (1718) 

174 Hoadley in answer to Calamy—Benjamin Hoadly, A Defence of the 
Reasonableness of Conformity to the Church of England, in Answer 
to the Objections of Mr. Calamy, in his Defence of Moderate Non- 
conformity (1705) 

175 Hoadley of the Church of England ist part—Benjamin Hoadly, 
The Reasonableness of Conformity to the Church of England... in 
Answer to the Tenth Chapter of Mr. Calamy’s Abridgment of Mr. 
Baxter’s History of His Life and Times (1703) 

176 How’s Prescience—John Howe, The Reconcilableness of God’ Pre- 
science of the Sins of Men, with the Wisdom of His Counsels (1677) 

177 Lord’s Psalms old Version; do. 








194 


195 
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178 The Truth of the Xtian Religion—Philippe de Mornay, On the 
Truth of the Christian Religion (tr. by E. Aggas; 1581). [Sir Philip 
Sidney and Arthur Golding published a translation in 1587 entitled 
A Work Concerning the Trueness of the Christian Religion. A work 
with a similar title was Hugo de Grotius’ The Truth of the Christian 
Religion, translated by Simon Patrick (1680).] 

179 Nouveaw Testament 

180 Novum Testamentum Imperfect 

181 Of Trust in God 

182 Patrick’s parable of the Pilgrim—Simon Patrick, Parable of the Pil- 
grim, Written to a Friend (1665) 

183 Perkin’s Golden Chain—William Perkins, A Golden Chain; or, The 
Description of Theology (1600). [This was the metaphorical title of 
the earlier collected editions of Perkins’ works. ] 

184 Syntagma Theologiae—Amandus Polanus of Polansdorf, Syntagma 
theologiae Christianae (2 vols.; Hanover, 1609), or Henry Hibbert, 
Syntagma theologicum (1662) 

185, Policie unveiled 

186 Poole’s annotations, vol. 1st—Matthew Poole, Annotations upon the 
Holy Bible (Vol. I; 1688) 

187 Annotations upon the Holy Bible. [Perhaps Poole’s (see above), 
although many other works had similar titles] 

188 Scott’s Christian Life, Vol. ist; do. do. Vol. 4th; Scott’s Christian Life 
part the third; Scotts Xtion Life, volo 5th—John Scott, The Chris- 
tian Life, from Its Beginning to Its Consummation in Glory (5, vols.; 
1712) 

189 Sedgewick’s bowels of tender mercy—Obadiah Sedgwick, The Bowels 
of Tender Mercy Sealed in the Everlasting Covenant (1661) 

190 Dr. South’s 12 Sermons—Robert South, Twelve Sermons Preached 
upon Several Occasions (5th ed.; 11 vols.; 1722, 1717, 1744) 

191 Bishop Worcester’s Discourse of the ‘Trinity—Edward Stillingfleet, 
Bishop of Worcester, The Doctrine of the Trinity and Transubstan- 
tiation Compared as to Scripture, Reason, and Tradition (1687) 

192 A Gentleman’s Religion—Edward Synge, A Gentleman’ Religion, 
with the Grounds and Reasons of It (1693) 

193 Tillottson’s first Vol.; Tillottson’s sermons Vol. 2nd; 3rd; 4th; 7th; 
8th; gth; 10th [2 copies]; 11th; 13th; 14th—John Tillotson, [Ser- 
mons. Edited by Ralph Barker] (14 vols.; 1695-1704). [A collection 
made up of many sermons with separate title-pages] 

194 Tillotson’s Works, vol. 4th; Do. Do., vol. 5th. [These volumes were 
more sermons; see above.] 

195 Tillotsons 54 sermons—John Tillotson, The Works of the Most 

Reverend Dr. John Tillotson ... Containing Fifty-four Sermons (3d 

ed.; 1701) 
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196 The Right of the Xtian Church—Matthew Tindal, The Rights of 
the Christian Church Asserted (1706) 

197 Dr. Turner against Ditto-- John Turner, A Vindication of the Rights 
and Privileges of the Christian Church . ..in Answer to a Late Book 
Entitled, The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted (1707) 

198 Ursini’s Corpus Doctrinae Christianae—Zacharias Ursinus, Doctri- 
nae Christianae compendium (Cambridge, 1585) 

199 Usher's Body of Divinity Imperfect—James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh, A Body of Divinity; or, The Substance of Christian Reli- 
gion, Catechistically Propounded (1645) 

200 a Companion to the Alter—William Vickers, A Companion to the 
Altar, Showing the Nature and Necessity of a Sacramental Prepara- 
tion (7th ed.; 1714) 

201 Wendilind’s Theologiae—Marcus Frederik Wendelin, Christianae 
theologiae Libri II (Amsterdam, 1653) 

202 Assemblys’ Catechism; Assemblys Catechism—Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines, The Confession of Faith and Catechisms (1648) 

203 Dr. Mottous’ Sermons against ditto—William Wotton, The Rights 
of the Clergy in the Christian Church Asserted in a Sermon (1706) 


PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS 


204 Hale’s Knowledge of God, &c—Sir Matthew Hale, A Discourse of 
the Knowledge of God and of Ourselves. I. By the Light of Nature. 
II. By the Sacred Scriptures (1688) 

205 Hale’s Original of Mankind—Sir Matthew Hale, The Primitive 
Origination of Mankind, Considered and Examined According to 
the Light of Nature (1677) 

206 Idea of Morall Philosophie _ 

207 Palmer’s Moral Essays—Samuel Palmer, Moral Essays on Some of 
the Most Curious and Significant English, Scotch and Foreign Prov- 
erbs (1710) 

208 Paschal’s Thoughts—Blaise Pascal, Monsieur Pascall’s Thoughts, 
Meditations and Prayers (tr. by J. Walder; 1688). [Or this may be 
Basil Kennett’s translation, Thoughts upon Religion (1704).] 

209 Stanhope of Wisdom, first part; do. do. do. end & 3rd parts—Pierre 
Charron, Of Wisdom. Three Books. Written Originally in French ... 
(tr. by George Stanhope; 2d ed.; 2 vols.; 1707) 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND UTILITARIAN BOOKS 


210 Cheney's Essay of health & Long Life; Dittos Essay of Ditto—George 
Cheyne, An Essay of Health and Long Life (1724) 
211 Crook’s Anatomix. See No. 26 in John Carter’s library. 
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212 Culpeper’s practical physick—Nicholas Culpeper, Aphorisms; Ex- 
ceeding Requisite for Such as Intend the Noble (Though Too Much 
Abused) Practice of Physic (1656) 

213 Sylva or a Discourse of Forest Trees—John Evelyn, Sylva; or, A Dis- 
course of Forest Trees (1664) 

214 the New London Dispensation. See No. 34 in John Carter’s library. 

215 Mechanical Accot of poisons—Richard Mead, A Mechanical Ac- 
count of Poisons (1702) 

216 Reverinse’s practice of Physick; Riverin’s practice of Physick. See 
No. 32 in John Carter's library. 

217 The pathway to Health—Thomas Tryon, The Way to Health, Long 
Life and Happiness; or, A Discourse on Temperance (3 vols.; 1683). 
[This may have been Peter Levens, A Right Profitable Book for all 
Diseases Called The Pathway to Health (1587)] 

218 Ward of Warr; Ward’s Animadversions of Warr—Robert Ward, An- 
imadversions of War (1639) 

219 Mosan’s general practice of Physick. See No. 40 in John Carter’s 
library. 


TEXTBOOKS, LEARNED WORKS, AND DICTIONARIES 


220 Aristoteles Metaphysicorum—Aristotle, ... Metaphysicorum Libri 
XIIII (Lyon, 1560) 

221 Bailey’s Dictionary—Nathan Bailey, An Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary (1721) 

222 Glossographia. See No. 46 in John Carter’s library. 

223 Briggs &c., their Mathematical Tables—Henry Briggs, Logarithmi- 
cal Arithmetic, First Invented by J. Neper [Napier] (1631) 

224 Burgersdirius Logicam—Franco Burgersdijck, Institutionum logica- 
rum synopsis (Cambridge, 1637) 

225 [ ] Metaphisica—Franco Burgersdijck, Institutionum metaphysi- 
carum Libri II (The Hague, 1657) 

226 Introduction to the making of Lattin—John Clarke, An Introduc- 
tion to the Making of Latin. [The earliest edition recorded in the 
British Museum is that of 1740; that of 1742 is described as the thir- 
teenth. Clarke died in 1734. Carter of course had one of the earlier 
editions. ] 

227 Collier’s Dictionary, Vol. I; do. Do., Vol. z—Jeremy Collier, The 
Great Historical, Geographical, Genealogical, and Poetical Diction- 
ary (2d ed.; 2 vols.; 1701) 

228 Robotham’s gate of languages unlocked—Johann Amos Comenius, 
Janua Linguarum Reserata ...The Gate of Languages Unlocked... 

Corrected by J. Robotham (6th ed.; 1643) 
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229 Commentariorum Colligie Conimbriscusis; Conimbricensis 2nd 
Book; ditto 3rd; ditto 4th—Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis 
in libros de generatione et corruptione Aristotelis (Mainz, 1606) 

230 4 Cordery’s Colloquies—Mathurin Cordier Colloquiorum scholasti- 
corum libri quator ad pueros (Paris, 1568). [This may have been: 
M. Corderius’ School-Colloquies, English and Latin. By C. Hoole 
(1657), or some other of the numerous editions of his works.] 

231 Cowley’s Interpreter—John Cowell, The Interpreter; or, Book Con- 
taining the Signification of Words (Cambridge, 1607) 

232 Manleye Interpreter; do. do.—John Cowell, Noyoférns ; The Inter- 
preter. Enlarged by Thomas Manley (1672) 

233 Sententic pueriles—Leonard Culman, Sententiae Pueriles ...Sen- 
tences for Children, English and Latin (tr. by Charles Hoole; Boston, 
1723) 

234 Greek and Lattin Lexicon 

235 Lattin and English Dictionary 

236 Erasmi Colloquiorum—Desiderius Erasmus, Colloquiorum (1676). 
[Many editions before and after this date] 

237 7 Grammers 

238 Harrisse’s Lexicon Vol. ist; do. do. Vol. znd—John Harris, Lexi- 
con Technicum; or, An Universal English Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences (1704) 

239 Holyoke’s Dictionary—Francis Holyoke, A Large Dictionary in 
Three Parts (1677, 1676) 

240 Howell’s French Dictionary. See No. 49 in John Carter’s library. 

241 Keckermanro’s Systima Logicae—Bartholomaeus Keckermann, 
Systema logicae (Hanover, 1606) 

242 Hermon Mott’s Geography—Herman Moll, A System of Geography 
(1701) 

343 Minohen’s Spanish Dictionary—Richard Percyvall, A Dictionary in 
Spanish and English, Enlarged by John Minsheu (1599) 

244 Smith’s Mysterie of Rhetorique—John Smith, The Mystery of Rhet- 
oric Unveiled (1656) 

245 Walker’s English & Lattin Phrases—William Walker, Phraseologia 
Anglo-Latina; or, Phrases of the English and Latin Tongue (1672) 

246 Wilford’s Arithmetick—Thomas Willsford, Willsfords Arithmetic 
Natural and Artificial; or, Decimals Containing the Science of Num- 
bers (1656) 

247 English Examples—William Willymott, English Examples to Lily’ 
Grammar Rules, for Children’s Latin Exercises (4th ed.; 1727) 

248 The Young Man’s Monitor—The Young Man’s Monitor (Cambridge. 
Printed by Samuel Green, 1668). [In Volume XXIX of Joseph Sa- 
bin’s Bibliotheca Americana this title is given, but no copies are 
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located. It may have been a conduct book, or a clerk’s guide. Robert 
Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, lists The Young Man’ Monitor, a Ser- 
mon on Eccles. xi. 9, by S. H. (1673).] 


BELLES-LETTRES AND THE CLASSICS 


249 Addison’s, quartos, Works, vol. 4th—Joseph Addison, Works (4 vols.; 
1721) 

250 Duke of Buckingham’s Works, volo 1st—George Villiers, 2d Duke of 
Buckingham, Works (2 vols.; 1715) 

251 Cowley’s Works—Abraham Cowley, The Works (1668) 

252 Reformation of Manners; do. of Ditto; Reformation of Manners; 
Do. of Do.;[ ] Entitled the Reformation of Manners— Daniel De- 
foe, Reformation of Manners: A Satire (1702) 

253 Homer’s Iliads. See No. 56 in John Carter’s library. 

254 Horace 

255 Bentivolio and Urania—Nathaniel Ingelo, Bentivolio and Urania 
(2 vols.; 1660-64) 

256 Cassandra. See No. 58 in John Carter’s library. 

257 [ Jharamond a Roman—Gautier de Coste, Seigneur de la Calpre- 
néde, Pharamond; or, The History of France: A Romance in Twelve 
Parts (tr. by J. Phillips; 2 vols.; 1677) 

258 Oldham’s Works—John Oldham, The Works (1686) 

259 Ovid’s Metamorphosis—Ovid’s Metamorphoses (tr. by George San- 
dys; 1626) 

260 Ibrahim—Madeléne de Scuderi, Ibrahim; or, The Illustrious Bassa 
(tr. by Henry Cogan; 1652) 

261 Do’s [Temple] Miscellanea, part g3rd—Sir William Temple, Miscel- 
lanea. The Third Part. Containing: I. An Essay on Popular Discon- 
tents. II. An Essay upon Health and Long Life. III. A Defense of the 
Essay upon Ancient and Modern Learning (1701) 

262 ‘Terence 

263 Wesley’s life of Christ—Samuel Wesley, The Life of Our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. An Heroic Poem (169) 

264 Montgomery’s Urania. See No. 62 in John Carter’s library. 


[The following fragmentary titles have not been identified: ] 


265 [ ]ofGreat Britain[ ] 

266 [ ] survey 

267 [ ] Works, vol. ist;[ ] 2d 

268 [ ] Ditto, vol. 1st;[ ] vol. ed 
269 [ Jlgemont, vol. ist;[ ] vol. 2d 








Wordsworth and Coleridge Marginalia in a Copy of 
Richard Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry 
into the Principles of Taste 


By Edna Aston Shearer 


MONG THE MANY BOOKS fortunately “spoiled” by Coleridge’s abuse 
Act their margins,’ there is one in the Huntington Library which 
seems to have escaped commentators. The work itself, Richard Payne 
Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, is a good 
example of the aesthetic criticism of the eighteenth century, and the 
marginal annotations are of great interest in that connection as well 
as in themselves. The volume’s provenance and the general appear- 
ance of the script had assigned the annotations to Coleridge. To de- 
cipher these, to relate the text to the aesthetic controversies in which 
it played a part, to see the germs of later theory in Coleridge’s scorn- 
ful and speculative comments, was exciting and rewarding enough. 
But when one had to face the possibility that these apparent Cole- 
ridge marginalia are a rare, even a unique, phenomenon—a set 
of Wordsworth marginalia—then indeed the wonder grew. Careful 
comparison with manuscript Coleridge and Wordsworth letters of 
appropriate dates, and scientific tests of the penmanship, established 
the handwriting as undeniably Wordsworth’s. What had begun as 
an Opportunity to decipher some as yet unpublished Coleridge an- 
notations, of special interest because critical, at significant points, of 
eighteenth-century theory, developed, as an important side issue, 
the puzzling fact that they are in Wordsworth’s handwriting.’ 

The copy of Knight’s Inquiry which contains the marginalia is of 
* Marginalia ascribed to Coleridge were edited by Edwin Berck Dike in the Hunting- 


ton Library Bulletin, No. 2 (November, 1931). The staff of the Library’s Department of 
Manuscripts finds that a few of these are not in Coleridge’s hand. 


*I wish to make grateful acknowledgment to the staff of the Huntington Library for 
their generous assistance; and especially to Captain R. B. Haselden and Miss Norma 
Cuthbert, of the Department of Manuscripts, for their identification of the handwrit- 
ing of the marginalia. Miss Cuthbert also helped in the deciphering of some phrases 
that seemed hopelessly illegible. Miss Marjorie Nicolson, of Smith College, I have to 
thank, in particular for checking my transcriptions, and in general for her substantial 
and stimulating codperation in response to my frequent requests. 


[ 63] 
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the third edition, that of 1806.’ There is considerable evidence that 
it was owned and used by Coleridge. It is one of a group of about 
fifty Coleridge items purchased for the Library at the Mark Robin- 
son sale, at the Anderson galleries, in 1918. There are forty-one mar- 
ginal annotations. One is signed “S. T: Coleridge,’ another, ‘““W. W.”; 
all but two are now attributed, on the basis of the handwriting, to 
Wordsworth. The association with Coleridge—aside from the signed 
annotation—is shown by a note in the upper left-hand corner of 
the title-page, in Sara Coleridge’s hand: ‘Sara Coleridge Feb 1849 
from Hartley.’ “S T C;’ in the upper right-hand corner, is not in 
Coleridge’s hand. Certain remarks on Knight, in one of Coleridge’s 
lectures on Shakespeare of 1808, are further evidence of his use of 
the book. Professor Raysor, in his recent edition of Coleridge’s 
Shakespearean criticism, states that a copy of the third edition of 
Knight’s Inquiry “is known to contain Coleridge marginalia” ;* this 
edition he had not been able to see, but he had seen the first, second, 
and fourth,’ the pagination of all of which corresponds to the refer- 
ences given by Coleridge. 

Despite these connections with Coleridge, there are certain tell- 
tale hallmarks which make it difficult to dispute the attribution to 
Wordsworth, however much the character and temper of the com- 
ments incline one to exclaim that, if the hand is the hand of Esau, 
the voice is Jacob’s voice. In the illegibility of the hand lies part of 
the interest of the ascription to Wordsworth, for in his letters he re- 
peatedly avows his disability and distaste for the physical act of writ- 
ing;* and the difficult labors, in that direction, that the women of 
his family carried through on his behalf are a well-known part of 
the story of his domestic life. That he should have written at length, 

* It was first published in 1805. The Huntington Library also has a copy of the fourth 
edition (1808). 


‘ Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Thomas Middleton Raysor (2 vols.; 1930), 
I, 180, n. 2. (Hereafter, this work will be referred to as “Raysor:’) 


5 There are copies of the first, second, and fourth editions listed in the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue, but none of the third. 


* He wrote to Francis Wrangham: “But, as I have told you ... I was not born with 
a pen in my mouth, nor in my hands, or toes” (Jan., 1816); “My writing desk is to mea 
place of punishment, and as my penmanship sufficiently testifies, I always bend over it 
with some degree of impatience” (1810¢ 51812). These letters are in the Huntington 
Library. 
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often making minor corrections, in the cramping spaces and on the 
poor paper of the margins of a book, is remarkable. The frequent 
effect of imitation of Coleridge in what he placed there is hardly less 
incredible. The nature of Knight’s treatise is such that Coleridge’s 
views and his manner of expressing them might well have been in 
Wordsworth’s mind as he read it. There is no need to rehearse the 
evidence of the mutual influence of the two poets. Walter Raleigh’s 
comment on them is much tothe point: “communism was the prin- 
ciple of their intellectual life:” Yet many of the marginal notes are so 
strikingly Coleridgean as to give considerable weight to Professor 
Lindsay’s appended interpretation of circumstances under which 
even so unwilling an amanuensis as Wordsworth might have served 
Coleridge in that capacity. In so far as Professor Lindsay’s theory is 
found convincing, the cross references to Coleridge in this article 
are in place as directly corroborative. In so far as the argument might 
still be advanced that, since Wordsworth is the scribe, he is presum- 
ably the author, they are relevant to the theory that, on such topics 
as those of the marginalia, Wordsworth might well be most convinc- 
ingly himself, for he shared the opinions of Coleridge. 

In the fragment of the Shakespeare lectures of 1808° referred to 
above, Coleridge speaks of Knight as a “late writer on the subject 
of taste, whose work has excited no ordinary degree of attention?” 
He proposes to read from the book at some length, for the theory 
he wishes to recommend will stand or fall according to whether he 
is able to detect error in the passage to be quoted—a passage correct 
enough, he admits, in many particular sentences but false in its gen- 

™“It is difficult therefore to assess the debts of each to the other while communism 
was the principle of their intellectual life:’ (Walter Raleigh, Wordsworth [1903], p. 82.) 
For comment on the extent of Wordsworth’s “incalculable intellectual debt” to Cole- 
ridge, see a note in De Selincourt’s edition of The Prelude, (1926), pp. 607-8. De Selin- 
court considers even the frequent tributes in The Prelude insufficient acknowledgment. 
See also De Selincourt’s remarks, in Section 3 of the Introduction, on Wordsworth’s 
“devout Miltonic Study,’ and a quotation (from the notebook that contains the earliest 


fragments of The Prelude) which refers to Dr. Johnson; these are significant as to the 
authorship of certain of the marginalia. 

* Raysor, I, 180-83. For source and date of fragment, see p. 176, n. 3. 

*Knight’s dates are 1750-1824. He was a collector, chiefly of small bronzes and mar- 
bles and Greek coins, and was a trustee of the British Museum, to which he bequeathed 
his large and valuable collection. See the article in the Dictionary of National Biogra- 


phy for his various publications, his high reputation among his contemporaries, and 
some striking episodes in his life. 
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eral bearing. Knight is discoursing on the perennial topic of agree- 
ment and disagreement in taste. He assumes that taste selects simply 
what pleases, and remarks that, since every man knows what pleases 
him, and since the “organs of perception and feeling” are the same 
throughout the species, a general agreement on questions of taste 
might well be expected instead of the actual widespread disagree- 
ment. As to the possibility of agreement he is skeptical; on matters 
in which it appears to have been obtained—Greek sculpture, for 
instance—he suspects that various influences persuade men to a per- 
functory agreement which their known habits of enjoyment and 
their active preferences deny. There is thus no firm foothold for a 
theory of beauty in men’s tastes; furthermore, the meaning of the 
term “beauty” is vague; its application is extended to cover indiffer- 
ently anything that is pleasing to the sense, the imagination, the 
understanding; it refers frequently to moral excellence. Burke, to 
be sure, has tried to confine the term to “the sensible qualities of 
things,’ but all such efforts are vain. Words cannot be limited to 
special meanings, however much we may so desire. After reading 
the passage,” Coleridge disputes the need to accept general usage if 
a special application is required as a guide to a well-defined general- 
ization. When a distinctive faculty of human nature is recognized to 
be such, its identity must be protected by the “firm bulwark” of a 
term which should designate it, and it alone, in careful usage, how- 
ever permissible a freer usage may be in ordinary conversation. 
In the Huntington Library copy of Knight’s Inquiry (in which 
there is no mark or note on the margins of the above passage) the 
annotations are on aesthetic theory and literary criticism, with an 
occasional exclamation at some of the general remarks on life that 
find a place in the book. In the often lengthy comments, there are 
many signs of the manner in which Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
developing the theory of the Imagination that was their great con- 
tribution to our understanding of the nature of art. Though they 
faced many of the issues that Knight faced, they lifted aesthetic dis- 
cussion to a different level. Wordsworth more mystically, Coleridge 
more rationalistically, transformed sensationalism and “association 
of ideas” into the theory of the creative power of the imagination. 


* Coleridge inserted in his manuscript a reference to pages g to 15 of Knight. 
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The crude psychological materials of the eighteenth century, they 
wrought into something rich and strange. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, and the early 
part of the nineteenth, most of what was written on aesthetic theory 
made no philosophically important approach to the problem of the 
nature and value of art; but the many writers who discoursed on 
what pleases in art and nature, at.least kept the problem in the field 
of active speculation, where art “clamoured even louder and more 
insistently for its own philosophical justification,” and they pro- 
vided some useful psychological material for later thought. But they 
failed to provide a philosophy of art, for, in general, they repeat 
familiar rules and precepts without any suspicion that an Aristotle 
is required for the distillation of revealing generalizations from the 
deposits of past practice. Each writer adds his own quota of illustra- 
tions and personal anecdotes, and most of them find place for mis- 
cellaneous reflections on life in general, not inappropriate at a time 
when the region of aesthetic experience was as yet without clear 
definition. They offer maxims, somewhat simple maxims, rather 
than principles; however much these may instruct contemporaries, 
they have not that anticipation of the future that makes them part 
of later thought.” 

Even the most esteemed writers of the period produced compila- 
tions rather than systems—lists of the psychological and physiologi- 
cal ingredients in the sentiment of beauty, and collections of proper 
preferences, in art and nature, from which these ingredients are 
analyzed. The central requirement is unity, unity in variety; no 
searching questions are asked as to why unity is important, or as to 
just what, beyond the neoclassic rules, unity is. It is important, they 
decide, to include in a work of art not too much or too little of any 
one of its ingredients: too much will be found harsh, strident, vul- 
gar, and therefore painful; too little will be insipid, at best indif- 
ferent. As to what determines the judicious amount of a color or 

“4 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic, tr. Douglas Ainslie (2d ed. of the trans., 1922), p. 218 
(the first edition of the original appeared in 1902). 


4 Coleridge has distinguished well between precept and principle, as hindsight and 
foresight. On the same point he wrote: “A Maxim is a conclusion upon observation 
of matters of fact, and is merely retrospective: an Idea, or, if you like, a Principle, car- 
ties knowledge within itself, and is prospective. ... A man of maxims only is like a 
Cyclops with one eye, and that eye placed in the back of his head’ (Raysor, II, 352.) 
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a sound, that is the function of good taste. They argue that, if all 
aesthetic elements in a work of art, or in nature, are such that each 
gives to a man of cultivated sensibilities a fair amount of pleasure, 
that work of art, that natural object, is a thing of beauty. The nine- 
teenth century did not wholly lay aside the method of casting up 
sums of aesthetic pleasures; in the eighteenth century the hedonic 
calculus was in its full vigor. Indeed, it is still in use today. Santa- 
yana, defending aesthetic hedonism, argues that the beauty of trag- 
edy is in the pleasures of ‘form,’ splendid scenery, resounding verse, 
by which it stifles its painful themes. In the earlier period there was 
no need for elaborate defense of aesthetic hedonism.” It was in gen- 
eral assumed to be true; the question of the nature of value was 
thus not raised, since it was taken as settled. What we find, then, in 
most of the late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century treatises in 
search of the secret of beauty, is a mixture of physiology, literary 
criticism, and not very rigorous psychology. 

Knight’s Inquiry is typical. It takes the hedonistic theory of value 
for granted; it surveys the aesthetic pleasures of the various senses, 
and the other aesthetic pleasures which arise when the imagination, 
passing from any sensation to “‘associated ideas” of a common emo- 
tional tone, arouses feelings and passions. In Part I the well-foreseen 
conclusion is reached that sensations, if too intense, give pain; if 
too slight, are unpleasantly insipid. Touch, taste, smell, hearing, and 
sight are each given a separate chapter. Part II passes on to the pleas- 
ure possibilities of associated ideas. This gives occasion for a general 
survey of the human scene—of the sentiments, the passions, tem- 
perament, and disposition. Part III discusses the sublime, the pa- 
thetic and the ridiculous, novelty, and the nature of happiness. In 
this omnium gatherum of whatever has come under the author's ob- 
servation, nothing is shaped to lay hold on the attention, and the 
mind is wearied by the repetition of the advice that we should cul- 
tivate the pleasures of sense by a just degree of each sensation, and 
the pleasures of the imagination by judicious habits of associating 
ideas with sensations. 

In their poetry and their poetic theory, Coleridge and Wordsworth 
have much to say on the delights of the world of sense, and on the 


*8 Hume has the magnificent assurance that “if things are found to please, they cannot 
be faulty?’ 
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powers of the mind and of the imagination. They agree with Knight’s 
point of view, to the extent that they make sensation the basis of 
imagination,“ but for them sensation is also present in its superstruc- 
ture. The architectural figure is inadequate, for sense becomes part 
of an experience that has no analogy with mechanical juxtaposition. 
In The Prelude, Wordsworth, in describing the development of a 
poet’s mind, celebrates the early pleasures of pure sensation, but, to 
him, these pleasures of sense are anticipatory irradiations from the 
more developed experience into which the mind is to pass and in 
which it will maintain itself; the sensations of childhood “impreg- 
nate and elevate the mind;’ sense and thought reverberate mutually 
in “the mind’s internal echo of the imperfect sound.’ For Words- 
worth the “hallow’d and pure motion of the sense” tends to lead 
to a moral and religious goal, mystically foreseen through sense. In 
Coleridge the ‘obstinate questionings of sense” stimulate more ex- 
plicit answers. Given as he was to at least semi-systematic reflection, 
the development of sense is for him the development of a faculty to 
be inspected and defined. When Wordsworth assures Coleridge, as 
the “dear Friend” of The Prelude, that like himself he is one to 
whom “the unity of all hath been revealed,’ who does not ‘“‘multiply 
distinctions,’ he overstates the similarity of their intellectual faith 


and temper. Coleridge feels a need to understand “the unity of all,’ 
and has a passion for multiplying and resolving distinctions;* he has 
nourished his original tendencies on German idealistic philosophy, 
making much of it his own, with his own variations. And Words- 
worth has listened to Coleridge. Both poets, in their theory of the 
imagination, take issue with the separation of sense from thought,” 


*In the Preface to the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth says: “he 
[the poet] will follow wherever he can find an atmosphere of sensation in which to move 
his wings:’ Cf. Coleridge’s statements: “ ... it is only by sensuous images that we can 
elicit truth as at a flash” (Lectures and Notes on Shakspere and Other English Poets 
[Bohn ed. (1885)], p. 459); and, “The pith of my system is, to make the senses out of the 
mind—not the mind out of the senses, as Locke did” (Table Talk, in Complete Works, 
ed. W. C. T. Shedd [Bohn ed. (New York, 1853)], VI, 406). 

** Coleridge was well aware of the destructive type of analysis: “It is a dull and ob- 
tuse mind, that must divide in order to distinguish; but it is a still worse, that distin- 
guishes in order to divide?’ (Aids to Reflection, Introductory Aphorisms, No. XXVI.) 

* Coleridge comments on Wordsworth’s plans for The Prelude, “I believe, partly 
suggested by me”: “He was to treat man as man,—a subject of eye, ear, touch, and 
taste, in contact with external nature, and informing the senses from the mind, and not 
compounding a mind out of the senses.’ (Table Talk, in Works, ed. Shedd, VI, 403.) 
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and with the lifeless constructions in which associated ideas attempted 
to solve “the incumbent mystery of sense and soul.’ For both poets, 
imagination is creative, elevating sense to its full powers.” Yet, how- 
ever much higher is the role they give to the imagination, they can 
both deal with the problem of beauty in the customary terms Knight 
employs. It is from the point of view he exemplifies that they get, in 
part, the impetus which carries them far beyond their starting point. 
If Coleridge and Wordsworth did not provide the full systematic ex- 
plication, they did provide the shape and the passionate conviction 
that support the aesthetic theory which is the present outgrowth of 
nineteenth-century idealism.” 

It remains to be seen how far there are traces of this section of 
the history of aesthetics in the marginalia. They group themselves 
around a few topics: sense and imagination, dramatic illusion, the 
place of fear and terror in the Sublime, the glory of Milton. ‘That 
they imply an “idealistic” theory of art is discernible enough without 
the help of the attribution; they are theory in the making, deal- 
ing with such issues and instances as must have had an important 
place in the conversations Wordsworth had in mind, when, in the 
Advertisement to the first edition of The Prelude, he states that 
the work is addressed to a “dear friend, most distinguished for his 


knowledge and genius, and to whom the Author’s intellect is deeply 
indebted.’ 


In printing the marginalia, the plan followed is, first, to cite the 
page or pages, in Knight’s book, on which they appear, and then: 
(a) to quote or summarize the passage in Knight’s text to which the 
marginal note relates; and (b) to reproduce the note itself. When- 
ever comments are made by the author of the present article, they 
are added as (c). All words, in Knight’s text, that the annotators 
underlined are here printed in italics. 

7Tt can hardly be necessary to remind anyone of John Livingston Lowes’ The Road 


to Xanadu, the complete account of imaginative synthesis as Coleridge taught and 
practiced it. 


#8 The above account of the well-known theory of the Imagination developed by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, is confined to the points which have some connection with 


the marginalia—as was the account of the type of aesthetics exemplified by Knight’s 
book. 
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a. Knight disputes Burke’s contention that privation is a possible source 
of the sublime; since Burke thinks that pain and terror enter into the 
sublime, Knight complains (somewhat at odds with himself) that he fails 
to give instances of sensations in which privation is peculiarly painful, 
and which as personified in poetry are often sublime, as, 


... Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 


b. There is scarcely a page in his book without a gross error. Thirst 
personified as a power may be tolerated but when thirst is made to 
scowl a smile, every well disciplined Imagination revolts at the Pic- 
ture. Thirst considered nakedly as animal sensation has nothing sub- 
lime in it nor has Hunger or the sexual appetite, or any other of our 
animal appetites. But to understand this subject we must ask our- 
selves, what Powers may the mind receive from the strong domina- 
tion of one of these appetites, thirst for instance. Suppose a becalmed 
Mariner, or rather take the instance of [a] tired traveller, ina parched 
country, upon a sultry day. Let him hear unexpectedly a sound which 
he imagines to be that of trickling water,” while a raging thirst is 
upon him, then ask what will be the effect of that sound upon his 
mind while he is yet uncertain whether it gives an assurance of wa- 
ter being within his reach, and after his doubts have passed away. 
The depth of interest with which he hears this sound which under 
other circumstances would either have been missed or slightly re- 
garded, is a sublime state of mind. And therefore the sensation of 
thirst is an efficient cause in the production of the sublime as it calls 
forth the modifying power of the Imagination. There is an under- 
consciousness of the sensation of thirst while the mind is affected by 
a power in the sound never felt but in similar circumstances. 


c. The sound of running water in the ears of a man in “a raging 
thirst” is not exactly a happy choice as a possible instance of the sub- 


” Cf. Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal: “The day [July 15, 1802] was very hot ... We 
were almost overpowered with thirst, when I heard the trickling of a little stream of 
water. I was before William, and I stopped till he came up to me. We sate a long time 
by this water’ (Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. William Knight [1897], I, 142.) 
There is a reference to Knight in the Journals (June 27, 1800; I, 43) “I wrote out Ruth 
in the afternoon. In the morning, I read Mr. Knight’s Landscape” (The Landscape is a 
didactic poem in three books.) 
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lime, except perhaps as it permits an a fortiori inference. For Words- 
worth the case is one in which the mind is dominated by feelings 
based on the simpler of our “corporeal passions.’ The sound—a “sen- 
sation” —here focusses the character of the complete situation and 
carries it into the mind in its full import—a power in the sound as 
it is transformed by “the modifying power of the Imagination’ 

In this connection Milton’s service to aesthetic theory and to the 
language of criticism, by adding to our vocabulary the word sen- 
suous, is noteworthy. It refers to sense experience that is imagina- 
tively realized, not taken ‘‘nakedly as animal sensation.’ Coleridge 
adopted the term and established it in the language: “I have rein- 
troduced the word sensuous, used among many of our elder writers, 
by Milton in his exquisite definition of poetry” as ‘simple, sensuous 
and passionate: ” The New English Dictionary states that the word 
was “apparently invented by Milton’; that there is no evidence of 
its use before Milton, nor of its later use till Coleridge appropriated 
it; and that Coleridge is probably mistaken in thinking it had been 
used [except by Milton]. 


P. 122. 
a. Knight quotes from Pope’s Iliad: 


These softer moments, let delight employ, 

And kind embraces snatch the hasty joy. 

Not thus I loved thee, when from Sparta’s shore, 

My forced, my willing heavenly prize, I bore; 

When first entranced in Cranaeé’s isle I lay 

Mix’d with thy soul, and all dissolved away! _ iii, 549. 


b. What detestable stuff! 
Kind emb— 


Pp. 123-24. 

a. Knight quotes Paradise Lost, IX, 1026-38. He then compares the Mil- 
ton passage with that from Pope’s Iliad quoted on page 122.) “Adam's 
argument, in this case, is certainly more pointed and logical, than that 
of the young Trojan; but pointed and logical argument is not what the 
case required. The rapturous glow of enthusiastic passion, with which 


» Milton was not defining poetry but simply distinguishing poetry from rhetoric, as 
“more simple, sensuous, and passionate; but Coleridge has usually been followed in 
finding, here, a definition of poetry. 
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the latter addresses his mistress, would have much more influence upon 
the affections of an amorous lady, though it be less satisfactory to the 
understanding of a learned critic. The language of Homer and of Pope 
is such as Paris might have really used, and used with effect; but had he 
made love to Helen in the language of Milton, Menelaus might have 
trusted him with perfect security:’ 


b. What a Booby; Milton is describing sinful appetite the evidence 
& seal of the highest guilt: what had this to do with the rapturous 
glow of enthusiastic passion! his versification is perturbed like the 
feelings of our degraded parent. Contrast the movement of the verse 
here with those passages when it is really his aim to describe rap- 
turous admiration & so forth—Sweet is the breath of morn &c <of 
plural joy>"—Or when he describes to Raphael his nuptials with 
Eve, though there is more perturbation than to the Angel appeared 
consistent with his dignity as a sinless creature and accordingly he 
warns Adam against it. 


Pp. 125-26. 

a. Knight quotes Dr. Blair:” “A savage [beholding a desired object and 
requesting another to give it to him] would not express himself according 
to our English order of construction, ‘Give me the fruit; but according 
to the Latin order, ‘Fruit give me: This was the exciting idea. 
Accustomed now to a different method of ordering our words, we call 
this inversion, and consider it a forced and unnatural order of speech’ 


b. What means all this parade about the Savage when the deduction 
as far as just may be made at our own firesides, from the sounds 
words gesticulations looks &c which a child makes use of when learn- 
ing to talk. But a Scotch Professor cannot write three minutes to- 
gether upon the Nature of Man, but he must be dabbling with his 
savage state, with his agricultural state, his Hunter state &c &c. 


P i2g. 


a. Knight argues that the primitive order of words, being that of desire 
and of the imagination, is better adapted to the purposes of poetry than 
the order of the understanding; that a variety of flexible terminations 


™ Passages in the manuscript that are crossed out are thus indicated. 

* Dr. Hugh Blair (1718-1800). A Scottish Presbyterian divine, who, as its first occu- 
pant, held the chair of literature and belles-lettres in Edinburgh University (1762-83). 
Knight quotes from Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, first published in 1783, and frequently 
reprinted. 
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is necessary to make words placed in the inverted order intelligible, and 
that modern European languages, and especially English, are defective 
in this respect—“wherefore it is impossible that they should ever rival the 
Greeks and Romans in poetical diction and expression’ 


b. it is so far from being impossible that the writings of Shakespear 
and Milton infinitely transcend those of the Greeks and for reasons 
which might easily be given 


c. That Milton was hampered by the allegedly insurmountable 
defects of the English language, was long a popular criticism. For 
example, Addison wrote: 


If I were to name a Poet that is a perfect Master in all these Arts of work- 
ing on the Imagination, I think Milton may pass for one: And if his Para- 
dise Lost falls short of the Aeneid or Iliad in this respect, it proceeds 
rather from the Fault of the Language in which it is written, than from 
any Defect of Genius in the Author. So Divine a Poem in English, is like 
a stately Palace built of Brick, where one may see Architecture in as great 
a Perfection as in one of Marble, tho’ the Materials are of a coarser 
Nature.” 


P. 190. 


a. Knight develops further the point that, under the influence of feeling, 
the mind often reverts to the natural order, as does Shakespeare happily; 
Milton and other epic and moral writers in blank verse “often employed 
the inverted order merely to stiffen their diction and keep it out of prose; 
for Milton is one of those who “‘wrote from the head rather than the 
heart’ In matters of taste, what the understanding knows by inference is 
of little consequence if the imagination fails in its immediate impressions. 


b. Milton wrote chiefly from the Imagination which you may place 
where you like in head heart liver or veins. Him the Almighty Power 
hurled headlong &c see one of the most wonderful sentences ever 
formed by the mind of man. The instances of imaginative and im- 
passioned inversion in Milton are innumerable. Take for instance 
the first sentence of his Poem. Of mans first Disobedience &c 


c. Cf. Coleridge’s statement: 


The connection of the sentences and the position of the words [in Para- 
dise Lost] are exquisitely artificial; but the position is rather according 
to the logic of passion or universal logic, than to the logic of grammar. 
Milton attempted to make the English language obey the language of 


% Spectator, No. 417, June 28, 1712. 
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passion as perfectly as the Greek and Latin. Hence the occasional harsh- 
ness in the construction.” 


P 176. 


a. Coleridge draws a line alongside the following passage: “The Gothic 
architects varied the proportions of their columns from four, to one hun- 
dred and twenty diametres, and contrasted the ornaments and the parts 
with equal licence; and though a column so slender, employed to support 
a vaulted roof of stone, may offend the eye of a person, who suspects it 
to be inadequate to its purpose, and therefore associates ideas of weak- 
ness and danger with it; yet to those who know it to be sufficient, it will 


appear extremely light and beautiful; as is proved by the columns of the 
cathedral of Salisbury’’ 


b. [In ink.] I have opened the Book on this Page: and this single 
Period contains an absolute Demonstration that Mr Knight is just 
as ignorant in head of Taste, and its Principles, as the Author of the 
Priapus &c must needs have been ignorant in heart of Virtue & vir- 


tuous feelings. S. T: Coleridge 


c. Knight himself was ‘‘the Author of the Priapus:’ Alexander Wilder 
edited, in 1892, a new edition of Knight’s The Symbolical Language 
of Ancient Art and Mythology. Knight is described on the title-page 


as author of The Worship of Priapus. Several copies and editions of 
The Symbolical Language (the first an edition privately printed in 
London in 1818) are listed among Knight’s works in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum. Wilder, in his Preface (pp. iv ff.), states that 
in 1786 Knight published a limited edition of a treatise entitled, An 
Account of the Remains of the Worship of Priapus, Lately existing 
at Isermia, in the Kingdom of Naples etc; to which is added a Dis- 
course on the Worship of Priapus, and its Connection with the Mys- 
tic Theology of the Ancients. Wilder says that the treatise as he edits 
it contains the principal facts of “the older work;’ divested of what 
had been found obnoxious. According to him, Knight had brought 
on himself considerable ignominy by reason of the “‘indelicate”’ 
character of the subject matter and the implications as to religious 
origins. Long before this, he had suppressed part of the edition and 
destroyed as many copies as he could. 


* Lectures and Notes (Bohn ed.), p. 524. 
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P. 197. 


a. “Novelty will, indeed, make mountainous scenery peculiarly pleasing 
to the inhabitant of a plain; and richly cultivated scenery, to the inhab- 
itant of a forest, and vice versa.’ 


b. that is a shallow remark 


P. 199. 


a. Equality in limbs and features is “absolutely essential” to the beauty 
of a man or horse, and absolutely destructive of the beauty of the roots 
and branches of a tree. “The Creator having formed the one regular, and 
the other irregular, we habitually associate ideas of regularity to the per- 
fection of the one, and ideas of irregularity to the perfection of the other’ 


b. Here Mr Knight forgets the Horatian precept, nec Deus inter- 
sit &c.* 


P. 248. 


a. Dr. Blair objects to a passage he quotes from Pope’s “Eloise to Abelard” 
because it personifies the hand; Blair asserts that the parts of the body 
should not be addressed as if animated, for this is “not congruous with 
the dignity of Passion” Mr. Knight here dissents. 


b. [In ink.] This is no doubt a villainous Couplet, though not for the 
reason assigned by the stupid Scotch Doctor. 1000 instances might 
be adduced in which the Hand is apostrophized with dignity and 
genuine passion. The meanness of the passage lies in this that the 
several apostrophes arise not from the impulse of passion; they are 
not abrupt, interrupted and revolutionary but formal, and mechan- 
ically accumulated.—The versification also is wretched in the ex- 
treme, the pauses being exactly in the middle of the lines, utterly 
unsuited to the perturbed state of feeling intended to be express’d, 
and producing a seesaw or balance of sound which could not have 
existed if the author had written from genuine passion,” but which 
well accords with the <adulterate> spurious stuff here substituted 
for it. 


Pp. 319-20. 
a. Knight quotes Burke (essay on The Sublime and Beautiful, Pt. I, sec. 
xv) to support the notion that “the nearer tragedy approaches the reality, 


* “Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus:’ 
* To obliterate the original word, “feeling;’ “passion” was written over it. 
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and the further it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more perfect is 
its power.’ 

b. [In ink.] This is wretched trifling on the part of Burke whose book 
on the sublime is little better than a tissue of trifles.” The instance 
adduced to illustrate his position has no tendency so to do. Suppos- 
ing that it were possible to represent a tragedy in such a manner that 
the delusion during the representation would be perfect, then sup- 
pose when it is proposed to repeat this tragedy that at the same time 
an event resembling it in its main outline, or at least the catastrophe 
of such an event is to be exhibited in the public execution of some 
King, princess or other eminent person. We are then to ask to which 
spectacle the people would repair. But there is in the essentials of 
the case no similitude; for whatever may be our sensations when the 
attention is recalled to a scenic representation how farsoever we may 
then lose sight of its being a mimic show, we know perfectly at the 
time, when we are going to see it, or when assembled at the Theatre 
in expectation; that it is nothing better or worse. It is possible, that 
the mind during the representation of a tragedy may have fits of for- 
getfulness and deception and believe the fiction to be the reality, 
but the moment you suppose it in a condition to make a choice of 
this kind, all sense of such delusion vanishes. Therefore however 


perfect according to Burkes notion of perfection a tragedy may be 
unless you suppose the delusion indestructible the cases can admit 
of no comparison, nor if you do can they admit of any for then they 
are identical, both becoming realities. But these absurdities are too 
gross for notice. 


c. Knight somewhat mistakes Burke by neglecting to consider the 
context and by oversimplifying his point of view. In the section 
Knight quotes, and in preceding and following sections, Burke is 
struggling to understand our singular desire to view painful spec- 
tacles; he is facing a crucial instance for the theory of art—that of 
tragedy. Though he falls far short of solving this tough problem, he 

* Cf. Coleridge’s observations: “Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful seems 
to me a poor thing; and what he says upon Taste is neither profound nor accurate’’ 
(Table Talk, in Works, ed. Shedd, VI, 293); “I can get no one but the doctor to agree 
with me in my opinion that Burke's ‘Letter to a Noble Lord’ is as contemptible in style 


as in matter—it is sad stuff” (Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge 
[1895], I, 157). 
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raises some of the interesting issues. Tragedy is the great challenge 
to a hedonistic theory of art—a challenge usually met by help of the 
ambiguity of the term “pleasure;’ by moralistic reflections on the 
lessons taught by catastrophe, by the assumptions of “poetic justice; 
by the notion, based on some interpretations of the theory of purga- 
tion, of eventual benefit to the spectator. The more genuine hedon- 
ist, as typified in Santayana, retains his conviction by evidence of 
the apparent need to make a tragic theme palatable by especially 
rich accompaniments—the loftiest verse, the most glowing imagery. 
But all such efforts at a difficult consistency do not face the issue; 
they get round it. Burke finds that there are certain pleasures “which 
can not exist without a relation to pain’’ He is bold enough to pro- 
pose “delight” as a term for the satisfaction (which transcends mere 
pleasure) that we derive from the tragic. ‘““There is no spectacle we 
so eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon and grievous calamity; 
...1t always touches with delight. This is not an unmixed delight, 
but blended with no small uneasiness:’ ““This delight I have not 
called pleasure, because it turns on pain, and because it is different 
enough from any idea of positive pleasure. Whatever excites this 
delight, I call sublime” 

If Knight had taken into account the sentence preceding the one 
he quotes, he would have interpreted Burke differently. Burke is 
here not primarily interested in showing that the real always has a 
greater appeal than its representation, but in arguing against the 
point—a hedonistic interpretation of tragedy—that a tragedy is not 
painful, for we know that it is not real; he maintains that “we shall 
be much mistaken, if we attribute any considerable part of our satis- 
faction in tragedy to the consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and 
its representations no realities.’ His illustration, that an audience 
would desert a tragedy about to be presented in a theater, if word 
went round that a state criminal of high rank was about to be exe- 
cuted in the adjoining square, is part of his proof that we have a 
natural delight “in seeing things,’ even those we would wish not to 
happen. Nor can he find any basis for another hedonistic method of 

* Burke’s central discussion is in Part I, secs. xiii-xix. Bosanquet finds Burke's in- 
genuity in this argument perverse at some points, but accepts his discussion as the 


beginning of the co-ordination of the sublime and the beautiful. (Bernard Bosanquet, 
A History of Aesthetic [1922], pp. 203-4.) 
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dealing with tragedy—the belief that the sense of our own immu- 
nity is the source of our pleasure in tragic scenes; on the contrary, 
he thinks that often, in periods of personal distress, we sympathize 
best even with afflictions which we would be glad to exchange for 
our own. 

Knight misses Burke’s intention, and Wordsworth does not go 
back to Burke; aroused by the suggestion of a comparison between 
art and reality, he sets down a neat demonstration that, at the mo- 
ment of aesthetic enjoyment, no actual comparison between the 
fiction and the reality takes place. The argument is resumed in 
the next annotation. Coleridge’s distinction between delusion and 
illusion is well known; it is one of the most effective antirealistic 
contributions to aesthetic theory. 


Pp. 331-34. 

a. Knight elaborates on the theme that we know that the scenes brought 
before us by dramatic fiction are not real; that, nevertheless, the tones 
and gestures, etc., of a good actor are those which would be inspired by 
the real feelings, and that by sympathy they arouse in the spectator feel- 
ings as vivid and forceful as those excited by real distress. 


b. [In ink.] This is rashly asserted. The most extravagant Arabian 
Tale” that ever was formed if it be consistent with itself and does 
not violate our moral feeling, subdues the mind to a passing belief 
that the events related really happened. In reading Hamlet or Lear, 
though we are frequently sensible that the story is fictitious, yet in 
other moments we do not less doubt of the things having taken place 
than when we read in History about Pompey or Julius Caesar, we 
question the truth of the general story. Yet in Lear and Hamlet we 
have the <almost> arealizing accompaniment of Metre. Neverthe- 
less we believe: Our situation at a Theatre is undoubtedly very dif- 
ferent, and the question before me now is to determine whether (as 
there can be no doubt that we have various degrees of continuous 
belief in the truth of fictitious stories in verse) whether by the helps 
* “A precious treasure had I long possessed, 


A little yellow, canvas-covered book, 
A slender abstract of the Arabian tales: (The Prelude, V, 460.) 


On Coleridge’s boyhood interest in the Arabian Nights, see Lowes, The Road to 
Xanadu, p. 459. 
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which representation supplies the delusion can be carried still fur- 
ther, and we may” be made to believe even for a moment that the 
scene before us is not the [p. 332] representation of a transaction, but 
the transaction itself, is not a shadow or reflexion but a substance. 
In our attempt to answer this question let us first ask if there be any- 
thing in the representation of a play that will tend to strengthen or 
prolong the first species of delusion which undoubtedly exists in 
reading it, viz that of the facts represented or feigned having actually 
occurred. I believe the answer will be no; the Playhouse, the audi- 
ence, <the persons of the actors, > the lights, the scenes all <tend> 
interfere with that de<lusion>[ception] and above all the persons 
gestures, and voices of the actors which <so> immediately tell us 
that it is Mr or Mrs Such a One. These matters of fact, while con- 
sciously before us, are insuperable bars to the Imagination. Here 
there is a mighty loss; & If <then> during the progress of the Piece 
another species of delusion were not in its stead occasionally super- 
induced <viz that> and by the very reason which had destroyed 
the <former> former, viz that the scene before us is a reality I do 
not see how it is possible that we should be affected to the degree 
<that> to which a fine tragedy exquisitely represented often does 
affect us. Whence is it that after the first inexperience of Childhood 
and youth has ceased we are so languidly moved by the represen- 
tation of imaginative Tragedies, such as Lear, Macbeth & Hamlet, 
and the most languidly by those parts which are most imaginative, 
whence but because it is utterly impossible here to appro[xi]mate 
to either species of delusion: there is such a disproportion betw[een| 
[p- 333] <between the means and the end> the Powers of Nature, 
Storms &c, and the means employed to represent them and in like 
manner, with respect to the supernatural agencies. But in the looks 
the gestures, and tones of a genuine actor, aided by the knowledge 
of Nature displayed in the words by the Poet, there is no such dis- 
proportion or unfitness; and the representation I confess appears to 
me not only to approach to reality but often for a short while to be 
wholly merged or lost in it. The scenery and machinery with which 
our <modern> theatres are decorated may heighten the delusion 
for simple minds, but they produce a contrary effect in those that 


* Apparently “we” is repeated after “may:’ 
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are cultivated; and so far are injurious to their pleasure.” Stage suns 
and moons and stage thunder and lightning are ludicrous to the 
refined spectator; nor does he even look with much pleasure on the 
groves of Ardennes in As You Like it: yet still if Jacques and Or- 
lando be exquisitely represented, the imperfect consciousness which 
the spectator may have of the presence of these scenic helps as they 
are intended to be, may not materially impair, nay perhaps may in 
some instances assist the delusion which the skill of the actors is I 
think enabled to produce. The fact, I think is, that we know the 
thing to be a <dec> representation, but that we often feel it to be 
a reality. Though to this is to [be] referred but a small portion of 
the pleasure which fine acting gives. [P. 334] I have said above that 
the machine the scenes the actors &c destroy that sort of delusion 
with which the mind is overcome in reading a good fictitious narra- 
tion, and this being taken away, on the opening of the piece by such 
obtrusive images, is it ever likely to be restored by the same agency. 
<I do not see how it is possible> To lose the man in the impersona- 
tion <seems > is indispensable to the highest pleasure given by act- 
ing. <And if we forget the actor &c> It seems much more easy to 
pass into a delusion that the things <they are> represented are 
actually performed, than that such forgetfulness of the Actors <pro- 
fessions names> persons & names &c should take place and have no 
other effect than to impress a belief that the whole is merely a mode 
of telling a true story. The senses have too strong impressions made 
on them for the imagination to have liberty to rest in that species of 
faith. An acted play approaches too nearly to the reality to affect us 
in that manner, and therefore I think no other supposition will ac- 
count for the degree to which we are affected, saving that of short 
fits of belief that the scene before us is a real affliction, or action. 
[There follows, in pencil: ] 

The above is happily illegible, as it is very confused; but it would 
be easy to give it development.” 

| Cf. Coleridge’s observation: “Although the illusion may be assisted by the effect on 
the senses of the complicated scenery and decorations of modern times, yet this sort of 
assistance is dangerous. For the principal and only genuine excitement ought to come 


from within,—from the moved and sympathetic imagination’ (Lectures and Notes 
{Bohn ed.], p. 276.) 


* Wordsworth then used his pencil on the passage—to the increase of its illegibility. 
Probably he was not able thus to give it the full development he desired, for there was 
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c. It is not easy to avoid or cut short the endless discussions on our 
“belief” in fiction. Wordsworth is drawn into the trap and does not 
in this annotation rescue himself so expertly as in the preceding one, 
for he becomes caught in the side issue of the comparative effects 
on our “belief” of a play in the closet and in the theater.” Knight 
was evidently following Johnson: “It is false, that any representa- 
tion is mistake for reality; that any dramatick fable in its material- 
ity was ever credible, or, for a single moment, was ever credited. ... 
The truth is, that the spectators are always in their senses, and know, 
from the first act to the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that 
the players are only players: That Wordsworth had Johnson in 
mind is evident from some of his phrases; not contradicting Johnson 
by asserting the simple contrary, he denies a from-first-to-last incre- 
dulity, and searches for the psychological possibility of something 
short of complete delusion. It has been implied in the previous an- 
notation, that, if we ask ourselves whether fictitious scenes are real, 
we are not properly under their spell. The sort of belief we give to 
them has seldom been better conceived than in the second sentence 
in this passage: fiction “subdues the mind to a passing belief that the 
events related really happened’ Distinguishing between knowing 
and feeling, the annotator suggests that “we know the thing to be 
a representation, but... we often feel it to be a reality”; but the 
feeling is not of central importance, for to it “is to [be] referred but 
a small portion of the pleasure which fine acting gives:’ Many of 
Coleridge’s phrases for the kind of belief we give to fiction are famil- 
iar: “an intermediate state, which we distinguish by the term illu- 
sion”; “a sort of temporary half-faith”; ‘that willing suspension of 
disbelief for the moment which constitutes poetic faith: 





little space left in the overcrowded margins; in the above transcription the penciled 
corrections have been adopted. Those that have any importance or interest are: in the 
third sentence from the end, “the whole is merely a mode of telling a true story” re- 
places “they are engaged in a representation of something that actually occurred”; in 
the next sentence, an introductory “But” is crossed out, and “rest in” replaces “create’’ 

%3 For a long Coleridge passage on the comparative merits of a play as read and as 
acted, and on the overexcitement of the senses by the contemporary stage, with a refer- 
ence to Shakespeare’s appeal to the audience to let their imaginations set the scene, sce 
Raysor, II, 85 (from a report of the lectures of 1811-12). 

% Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. Walter Raleigh (1908), pp. 26-27. 

* For perhaps the best long passage, and for the possible origins of the position and 
the controversial connections, see Raysor, I, 199 ff. 
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The exact degree of “poetic faith” is no longer a matter of much 
interest. Current aesthetic theory would in general hold that, before 
“representation,’ our attention is given to what is before us, not to 
whether it is or is not real; such an interrupting inquiry has no 
chance to occur. Though Wordsworth and Coleridge discuss the 
issue in the terms of Johnson, they are neither for nor against the 
verisimilitude test in such comments as that on pages 319-20 in 
Knight, and as this of Coleridge’s: “We do not think about its being 
real or false, but are affected only by the vividness of the impression, 
independent of the thought of reality:’” 


P 341. 


a. “the Achilles of Homer is the image of a perfect man, such as came 
from the hands of the Creator’ 


b. monstrous! 


P 342. 


a. “No character can be interesting or impressive in poetry, that acts 
strictly according to reason: for reason excites no sympathies, nor awak- 
ens any affections; and its effect is always rather to chill than to inflame?’ 


b. this is grossly false. 
P 348. 


a. “We all know, from the first drawing up of the curtain, that Othello is 
to kill his amiable and innocent wife, and afterwards to kill himself: but 
we know likewise that Othello is an actor, and Desdemona an actress; 
and that neither are in danger of receiving any hurt: wherefor it is im- 
possible that we should feel any apprehension of such events being to 
happen, or pity, when they do happen’ 


b. We know it no doubt but do we in every part of the piece, feel it. 
If we do what is the meaning of those phrases with which we con- 
summate our praise of a good actor; that he was lost in the character; 
he appeared and became the very man... .? 


P 349. 

a. “It is by this kind of sympathy [sympathy with heroic magnanimity, 

with warm if rash affection, and the like] only, that pity can properly be 
* Tbid., 11, 8g. Johnson’s blunt negative on the spectators’ delusion is part of his at- 


tack on the “unities”; he holds that they are not needed to help to delude the spectator, 
for he never is deluded. 
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said to melt the mind to love: for the pity which we feel in contemplating 
the wants or miseries of a mendicant, or a maniac, how much soever it 
may affect us, does not, I believe, ever engender love of any kind, either 
towards its object, or any other:’ 


b. Monstrous assertion! 


P 354- 

a. “Whatever tends to exalt the soul to enthusiasm, tends to melt it at the 
same time: whence tears are the ultimate effect of all very sublime im- 
pressions on the mind: as much of those of a joyous, as of those of a melan- 
choly cast’’ 

b. What nonsense this is, even on the writers own principles. Of the 
actions of his great exemplar Achilles, or of the sentiments of that 
hero, which Knight would pronounce most indicative of Enthusi- 
asm is there one in a 100 that has anything to do with tears? 


P. 358. 


a. “Fiction is known to be fiction, even while it interests us most?’ 


b. this is false—it is not felt to be fiction when we are most affected 


P. 362. 


a. “Throughout the poem [Paradise Lost], the infernal excite more inter- 
est than the celestial personages, because their passions and affections are 
more violent and energetic.’ 


b. See page 342 from which it appears that characters acting accord- 
ing to reason as the Blessed Spirits must do can excite no interest. 


P. 363. 


a. “Every energetic exertion of great and commanding power; whether 
of body or mind; whether physical or moral; or whether it be employed 
to preserve or destroy, will necessarily excite corresponding sympathies; 
and, of course, appear sublime’ 


b. of" dread no doubt as well [as] of participation, and the ignorance 
of this truth is the cause that Mr. Knight attempting to <soar> 
make his way through the heights & depths of the sublime, <pre- 
sents in a ludic> is just as able to accomplish his purpose as a Bird 
would be to fly with one wing and no more 


** The annotation begins opposite “sympathies:’ 
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c. This is the first of Knight’s recurring attacks on Burke’s account 
of the sublime. Burke finds in the sublime an element of fear or 
terror;” Knight argues against this—again on the basis of a “pure- 
pleasure” theory of art. When power is destructive it must, he 
contends, be the power with which we “‘sympathize;’ ignoring its de- 
structiveness, if we find it sublime. Once more, Burke is independ- 
ent in recognizing nonhedonistic values in art and in the enjoyment 
of the sublime in nature. However little he realizes the complexity 
of the psychological state, he is aware that to permit terror and fear, 
the acutely painful, to enter in any sense into aesthetic enjoyment, 
is seriously to challenge aesthetic hedonism and greatly to widen the 
acknowledged range of aesthetic enjoyment. 


P 364. 


a. “Fear is the most humiliating and depressing of the passions; and when 
a person is under its influence, it is as unnatural for him to join in any 
sentiments of exultation with that which inspires it, as it would be for 
a man to share in the triumph or the feast of the lion, of which he was 
himself the victim and the prey:’ 

b. this is again utterly false, he talks of fear in the abstract instead of 
contemplation in the concrete, that is involved in images, and coex- 
isting with other modes of sensation. 


c. According to the psychology and the aesthetics of the period, pleas- 
ure in fictitious characters is “sympathy” with (i.e., participation in) 
their feelings; delight in the destructive forces of nature arises from 
a “sympathetic” sense of exaltation. Certain recent aesthetic theo- 
ries, those of various forms of empathy, similarly describe aesthetic 
pleasure as a form of imaginary participation, by the qualification 
that when pain and danger press too nearly the inspiring object is 
“simply terrible’ Burke protects his theory of the sublime against 
the charge, here, that he supposes that sublimity can be enjoyed 
when “under the influence” of fear. 


P. 366. 
a. “Even in dramatic exhibitions, we find that splendid dress, rich scen- 


* Burke’s position was given in some detail in an earlier comment. It was necessarily 
anticipated, since Knight was giving a distorted emphasis to a passage in Burke in 
which the question of the realistic effects of art is incidental to Burke’s demonstration 
that we have a natural interest in painful spectacles, actual or fictitious. 


.) 
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ery, and pompous ceremony are absolutely necessary to support the dig- 
nity of tragedy; and, indeed, such is their effect, that they often serve as 
a universal substitute, and compensate for the want of every other merit’ 


b. Was this the case in Shakespears time, to an intellectual mind 
such a substitute as he got who asked for bread and received a stone. 


P. 367. 

a. “Darkness, vacuity, silence, and all other absolute privations of the 
same kind, may also be sublime by partaking of infinity for infin- 
ity is that which is without bounds, as darkness is that which is without 
light, vacuity that which is without substance, and silence that which 
is without sound. In contemplating each, the mind expands itself in the 
same manner; and, in expanding itself, will of course conceive grand 
and sublime ideas, if the imagination be in any degree susceptible of 
grandeur or sublimity:’ 


b. Where then is the rapture &c the only allowed test of the sublime 
caused by contemplation of darkness, vacuity &c silence &c 


c. Knight here accepts Burke’s general principle—and some of his 
instances—of “‘privation” as productive of ideas of infinity. That 
the mind expands as it contemplates the infinite, and so rises to a 
sense of the sublime, is in the great tradition of the sublime in Lon- 
ginus, Windelband, and Kant. 


P. 367. 


a. “All the great and terible convulsions of nature———excite sublime 
ideas by the prodigous exertions of energy and power, which they 
seem to display: for, though these objects are, in their nature, terrible, 
and generally known to be so, it is not this attribute of terror that con- 
tributes, in the smallest degree, to render them sublime’ 


b. What nonsense?” 


c. This and several of the preceding and following notations ring 
various changes on the same vigorous impatience with Knight’s at- 
tempt to rescue the sublime from the element of fear and terror that 
Burke included in it.“ Expressing general admiration for Burke, 


* Doubtless an exclamation point was intended. 

“ Wordsworth confines himself to an attack on Knight, giving no recognition to 
Burke. For Burke’s uneasiness in his choice of the term “delight” for a feeling that “has 
no name which I know;’ see The Sublime and Beautiful, Pt. I, sec. iv. 
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Knight takes him to task for what we now realize to have been an 
important contribution to aesthetic theory. Burke, though unaware 
of the complexity of the psychological state of mind in enjoyment 
of the sublime, of the tragic, knew that it was not simply a pleasant 
experience, and his attempt to conceive a wider range of apprecia- 
tion than that of pleasure preferences is valiant and discerning. 
Without disputing his point, we may qualify it by holding that we 
do not need to feel terror in order to imagine it. Burke did not face 
the possibility of the distinction. He was making the preliminary 
point that in the sublime, in the tragic, there is something of terror 
and fear. Knight would have us think that, in a tragedy, the catas- 
trophe is no part of what affects our minds, except as we admire the 
power that brings it upon its victims. Burke goes so far in the con- 
trary direction as to maintain that the natural exercise of any emo- 
tion may be delightful, but in this he is merely overurgent in his 
conviction that it is not alone the pleasant that we “delight” in. 
Bosanquet has done much to clear up the general confusion of 
thought on this matter, in his distinction between easy and diffi- 
cult beauty. 

Wordsworth’s impatience with Knight is what we should expect; 
there are many autobiographical references in his poems to the 
mighty influence of fear and terror, to the power of natural objects 
to “sanctify” both pain and fear “until we recognize a grandeur in 
the beatings of the heart:’ Most directly in accord with the marginal 
comments are the lines, in The Prelude, on 

that beauty, which as Milton sings, 
Hath terror in it. 
There seems to be no such interest in the role of terror or fear in any 
of Coleridge’s remarks on the nature of the sublime. 


P. 367-68. 


a. “I may know an object to be terrible; that is, I may know it to possess 
the power of hurting or destroying: but this is knowledge, and not feeling 
or sentiment; and the object of that knowledge is power, and not terror; 
so that, if any sympathy results from it, it must be a sympathy with power 
only. That alone is terrible to me which actually impresses me with fear; 
for though I may know it to be dangerous, when I aim beyond its reach, 


“ Three Lectures on Aesthetics, Lecture III (1915). 
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I cannot feel that sentiment, which danger inspires, till I either am, or 
imagine myself to be, within it; and all agree that the effect of the sub- 
lime upon the mind is a sentiment of feeling, and not a result of science”’ 


b. Here Mr K comes on his readers in full strength. Let us put the 
distinction between knowing & feeling which he forgot in the case 
of scenic representation to the test in this case. He has done it for 
us himself at the end of the sentence where he says, he cannot feel the 
sentiment which danger inspires till he either is or imagines himself 
to be within it. [P. 368.] He therefore admits that the knowledge of 
danger being producible by an object may in imagination pass into 
the feeling, or in other words actually impress him with fear. 


P. 368. 


a. “The description [of a thunderstorm in Vergil], indeed, impresses us 
with such sentiments, because we sympathize with the vast and energetic 
power displayed, and feel no terror whatsoever; but those who witnessed 
the reality and did feel terror, felt the effects of it, as the poet has stated 
them to be, humble and depressive, instead of elevating and expansive’ 


b. Here again is a gross mistake, though we do not feel the same 
degree or perhaps kind of fear when we are reading of a thunder- 
storm as when we are in the midst of one, does it follow therefore 


that we have no sense of fear at all. How are we enabled to sympa- 
thize with power producing change with pain sorrow ruin extinc- 
tion of life &c but by some degree of fear; why are these images 
selected else? 


c. Knight is in disagreement here, not only with Burke, but with 
the traditional account of the elevation of spirit which may occur 
in the face of the destructive forces of nature, if the mind, feeling 
that they have power only over the body, is exalted. As for the pres- 
ence or absence of fear, that actually experienced should be distin- 
guished from that merely imagined. The conception of Imagination 
as a distinctive power of the mind was given definite shape by Cole- 
ridge, and frequently proclaimed by Wordsworth." In the statement 
in the annotation, “we do not feel the same degree or perhaps kind 
of fear;’ the needed distinction is at least suggested. 

“In the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, the poet is “under the necessity of giving im- 


mediate pleasure”; but an element of fear, in whatever degree or kind, need not pre- 
vent his success, for the pleasure requirement is qualified as “‘an overbalance of pleasure: 
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a. “To those only are they [storms at sea and the like] sublime—who be- 
hold them without any fear at all; and to whom therefore they are in no 
degree terrible’ 


b. What an extravagant assertion 


P 371. 

a. “if a general character of barrenness pervade the whole, even of the 
grandest scenery—if every plant seem starved and sickly, and every tree 
stunted and withered, the effects of meanness and poverty so far over- 
balance their opposites, that no sooner is the first impression of surprise 
passed, than we begin to find more matter of disgust than delight in the 
prospect.’ 

b. this proves Mr Knight to be without Imagination, and therefore 
to what purpose does he write 


P 377- 

a. “Fear, therefore, which is humiliating and depressive in one degree, 
must be proportionately so in another; and consequently, in every de- 
gree, the opposite of the sublime’ 

b. as wisely might he say that heat which if my hand were thrust into 
the fire would inevitably cause most acute pain would do the same 


if I held it at a reasonable distance, a certain quantity of laudanum 
will poison me, a less degree cure me of pain. 


P. 387. 

a. “In animals, the energetic are more rarely found separate from the de- 
structive qualities, than in the human race; wherefore wild beasts and 
birds of prey are more frequently and more generally employed as the 
materials of sublime imagery in poetry, than any of the domestic kinds; 
but still their sublimity of character arises entirely from their being ener- 
getic, and not at all from their being destructive. 


b. if their sublimity arise entirely from their being destructive what 
nonsense to say what follows—* 


P 388. 


a.“‘No person, I believe, ever felt any sublime emotions on viewing a 
swarm of bees wrangling in the air; but Vergil’s description of it, though 
strictly true, is sublime in the extreme.’ 


“ What follows is: “where equal energy can be displayed in the exertion of beneficent 
qualities, it will be more sublime because more interesting” 
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b. This is too childish for comment 


P. 392. 


a. “‘Vergil’s description of the materials employed by the Cyclops in form- 
ing the thunder-bolts of Jupiter—all men feel to be extremely sublime’ 


b. [In pencil.] I for one feel it to be extremely ludicrous 


P. 393. 

a. Still on the subject of the thunderbolts, Knight writes: “But the poet 
never meant to produce a picture; but merely to express, in the enthusi- 
astic language of poetry, which gives corporeal form and local existence 
to everything, those energetic powers, which operate in this dreadful en- 
gine of divine wrath’ 


b. how dreadful & to whom“ 


W. W. 


P. 394. 


a. “For if a certain degree of want of light and clearness produce a com- 
parative degree of sublimity, it necessarily follows that a total want of 
them would produce the superlative degree of it’’ 


b. did you learn this logic from Aristotle, Mr Knight. 


P. 400-401. 


a. “Our blank verse, though used as an heroic metre, and appropriated 
to the most elevated subjects, is, like the Greek iambic, too near to the 
tone of common colloquial speech to accord well with such flights; nor 
do I believe that it would be possible to translate the above cited passage 
of Vergil into it, without losing all its poetical spirit, and consequently 
making it appear nonsensical as well as insipid’ 

b. What nonsense Does this Prater pour out. Let him read the sixth 
Book of Paradise lost, and he will find that almost every line gives 
the lie to this libel—But it is little less than blasphemy in me to 
think of comparing this trash of Vergil [the thunderbolt passage], 
with the chariot of the Messiah, or his advance toward the rebel 
Angels; or with the first shock of the encountering armies 


P. 401. 


a. “but in no good writer, is there any confusion or indistinctness of 
imagery.’ 


b. Whoever dreamt that there was, when he is good!“ 


“ Written opposite “dreadful” * Cf. first annotation on p. 404. 
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a. Knight quotes from Gray to illustrate his “admirable imitation” of 
the Greek lyric style: 

She wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 

That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs, 

The scourge of Heaven. What terrors round him wait! 

Amazement in his van, with flight combin’d, 

And Sorrows faded form, and Solitude behind... 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest, &c. 


b. very sublime indeed, amat tua Carmina Meavi!“ 
What sort of a figure would Mr Knight make of Thirst.“ 


P. 402. 


a. “The imagery of Milton, as before observed, is often confused and ob- 
scure; and so far it is faulty; but, nevertheless, I can find neither confu- 
sion nor obscurity in the passage, which has been so confidently quoted 


as an instance of both: ‘ 
He above the rest, 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness’ ” 


Knight continues the quotation through the next seven lines. 


b. You Rogue—hér—this little blunder lets out the whole secret, if 
any there had been; viz that Mr K is incapable of the slightest relish 
of the appropriate grandeur of Milton’s Poetry. 


c. The writer who “so confidently quoted” this Milton passage is 
Burke.“ In general, Knight praises Milton more than might appear 
from the annotations, but he usually qualifies his admiration in the 
irritating manner of this passage. 


Pp. 404-5. 
a. The following passage from Knight is continuous in his text, but is 


here divided into the two parts to which the marginalia respectively 
relate: 





“The full quotation, from Vergil, is: “Qui Bavium non odit, amat tua carmina 
Maevi:’ The reference is to two execrable contemporary poets. 


“ Written opposite ‘Thirst?’ 
“ The Sublime and Beautiful, Pt. II, sec. [iv]. 
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(1) “The imagery in the description of the allegorical personage of 
death by the same great author must, however, be admitted to be indis- 
tinct, confused, and obscure; and, by being so, loses much of its sub- 
limity: , 





the other shape 
If shape it might be call’d, that shape had none; 
is a confused play of words in Milton’s worst manner’’ 

(2) “Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, are comparisons that mean 
nothing; fierceness is a mental energy, and not a positive quality, 
that can be measured by a scale of number. Ten furies may have collec- 
tively more strength than one; because the mechanic strength of many 
individuals may be concentered into one act or exertion; but this is not 
the case with fierceness:’ 


b. [1°] <The ideas interdict> This author confounds indetermi- 
nateness with dimness or inadequacy of <percep> communication. 
He perceives in the Fell Thirst of Gray an instance of this latter; but 
here in Milton is no inadequacy or dimness but the utmost liveli- 
ness in conveying the Idea which was that of a shape so perpetually 
changing upon the eye of the spectator and so little according in 
any of its appearances with Forms to which we are accustomed that 
the poet cannot without hesitation apply the familiar word shape 
to it at all*—in like manner with substance The Phantom had a 
likeness toa head & toa kingly crown but a likeness only—all which 


beautifully accords with our author concerning death 


[2] that is false for the fierceness of one may animate that of 
another. 


c. (1) It is hardly necessary to remark on the excellence of the criti- 
cism here. Knight has the ill luck to choose as an instance of obscur- 
ity what has become one of the most admired passages in Paradise 
Lost. Burke, quoting the same passage, had praised the “judicious 
obscurity’ by which Milton suggests the infinite and so approaches 
the sublime;” painting, he maintains, cannot use this method be- 
cause of the greater distinctiveness to which it is committed, and is 
consequently inferior to poetry in depicting the terrible. The Hunt- 
ington Library has a set (that of 1807) of twelve water-color draw- 

“ The annotation runs across the top margins of pages 404 and 405 and down the 
right-hand margin of page 405. 

” As first written, this clause read: “apply the word shape familiar as it is to it at all’ 

5 Op. cit., Pt. II, secs. iii-iv. 
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ings, by Blake, illustrating Milton’s Paradise Lost; several of these 
are of scenes referred to in the marginalia. There are two of Satan at 
the Gates of Hell, and they illustrate well the adaptations that plas- 
tic art has to make to its conditions when it would depict such a 
figure as Milton’s figure of Death—a shape “that shape had none;’ 
a substance ‘‘that shadow seem’d.’ Choosing to draw a substance un- 
substantial as a shadow rather than a shape that had no shape, Blake 
employs the method of letting the gates of hell show through the 
muscular body of Death. A fine drawing, it is inevitably an imperfect 
illustration, for, to quote from the marginal note, a shape “perpetu- 
ally changing upon the eye of the spectator” cannot be portrayed. 
In one of his lectures Coleridge quoted this passage from Milton to 
praise it, and to compare painting with poetry: 

We know that sundry painters have attempted pictures of the meeting 
between Satan and Death at the gates of Hell; and how was Death repre- 
sented? Not as Milton has described him, but by the most defined thing 
that can be imagined—a skeleton, the dryest and hardest image that it is 
possible to discover; which, instead of keeping the mind in a state of 
activity, reduces it to the merest passivity,—an image, compared with 


which a square, a triangle, or any other mathematical figure, is a luxu- 
riant fancy.” 


Coleridge employs fundamentally the same distinction in compar- 


ing Dante with Milton: Dante surpasses Milton in certain regards, 
but he has the occasional fault of “becoming grotesque from being 


too graphic without imagination, as in his Lucifer compared with 
Milton’s Satan:’” 


P 406. 


a. “Of the same kind, is the sublime, which they [professed critics] have 
imagined to rise out of vastness of dimensions It is of that descrip- 
tion, which every grovelling imagination may reach, without any other 
effort, than that of multiplication. The Ghost striding from hill to hill 
in Ossian; or the giant in Claudian, lifting a mountain on his shoulders, 
whilst a river runs down his back, are images as vast and as incomprehen- 
sible as any critic of this school can desire; but for that very reason they 
are not sublime: for the passions can sympathize with no images that the 
imagination does not comprehend distinctly whence he, qui nihil 

® Lectures and Notes (Bohn ed.), p. 92. In his ironic comparison, Coleridge had no 
prescience of the luxuriant fancies of cubism. 

® Miscellanies, Aesthetic and Literary (Bohn ed.; 1885), p. 149. 
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molitus inepte, does not say that the Aloidae actually did pile mountains 
upon mountains; but only that they aimed at it, and might perhaps have 
done it, had they not been cut off by a premature death, before they ar- 
rived at their full growth’ 


b. Yet the battles of Achilles with the River he encounters are not 
a whit less extravagant 


P. 408. 


a. ““Vergil has perhaps hurt the effect by making them engage in the 
mighty attempt instead of merely designing or aiming at it ; and 
Claudian has quite spoiled it by making his giants complete the attempt, 
in which he has been followed by Milton in his battle of the angels; a 
part of the Paradise Lost, which has been more admired, than, I think, 
it deserves.’ 


b. The fact is that as far as Physical Power goes Homers Achilles His 
Giants and his Jupiters and Neptunes are contemptible Creatures 
compared with the Angels of Milton, as is strikingly illustrated by 
the close of the fourth Book of Paradise Lost, where the Poet does 
not trust them to a conflict in this visible universe, for the whole 
would have gone to wrack before them. 


Haec quicunque legit putabit 





Me inter. Virgilium iudices™ 


P. 470. 


a. “In the lower orders of society, where there are no such objects of ha- 
bitual attachment [“‘objects of property or possession”, but where 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplies 
the parental affections generally die away, as in the brute creation, with 
the necessities for their exertion, and the habits of continued intercourse, 
which those necessities produced”’ Knight is making the point that in the 
last stages of life “‘the objects of natural or social affection are frequently 
valued only as links to maintain connection with property,’ by such 
methods as those of entail. 


b. [In ink; in Coleridge’s hand.” God Almighty!] 
What blasphemy against human nature! and what a Lie! 


®4 Several well-read Latin scholars have been unable to place this partly undeciphered 
quotation. 


5 Written opposite the first sentence of the quotation from Knight. 





A Note on the Marginalia 


By Julian Ira Lindsay 


THE PURPOSE Of this note is to offer what seems a probable explana- 
tion of the curious, and perhaps unique, features of the marginalia 
which Miss Shearer has printed above. Although the annotations 
have long been ascribed to Coleridge,’ we must now believe, on the 
authority of the Huntington Library, that the penmanship is Words- 
worth’s.” But, mindful of his well-known aversion to penmanship 
and lacking any notes of his comparable to these, we may at first be 
rightly skeptical of the correctness of the identification. 

Wordsworth’s remarks on his dislike of penmanship are numer- 
ous and impressive. For example, he writes, in 1799, “Composition 
I find invariably pernicious to me, and even penmanship if con- 
tinued for any length of time’’;* in 1802, implying that the aversion 
arises “from some constitutional infirmities” ;‘ in 1803, stating more 
explicitly that “during the last three years I have never had a pen 
in my hand for five minutes before my whole frame becomes one 
bundle of uneasiness; a perspiration starts out all over me, and my 
chest is oppressed in a manner which I can not describe’’;* in 1804, 
declaring, “I absolutely loathe the sight of a Pen, when I am to use 
it’;* and, finally, attributing his hatred of the pen to “a kind of de- 
rangement in my stomach and digestive organs which make writing 
painful to me?” One remark on this infirmity applies with curious 
accuracy to a long marginal note which Miss Shearer has repro- 
duced.* Wordsworth well describes and explains the progressive 
deterioration of his penmanship, when he says, in a letter to De 
Quincey, “You will perhaps have observed that the first two or three 
lines of this sheet are in a tolerably fair, legible hand, and now every 
Letter, from A to Z, is a complete rout, one upon the heels of the 

* Raysor, I, 180, n. 2. 

* That is, except for one note signed by Coleridge and another in his handwriting. 

’ The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1935), p. 237- 5 Ibid., p. 339. 7 [bid., p. 368. 

*Ibid., p. 293. * [bid., p. 354. ® See above, pp. 79-81. 

[95 ] 
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other:” And this fault he ascribes to an “ill habit of idleness and 
impatience’’ 

Although De Quincey is unreliable as often as not, there is, in his 
Literary Reminiscences,” a comparison of Coleridge and Words- 
worth, as to their treatment of books, which fits in well with the lat- 
ter’s habitual avoidance of all unnecessary writing. Wordsworth, De 
Quincey says, was guilty of “outrages on books,’ and 


Coleridge often spoiled a book; but, in the course of doing this he en- 
riched that book with so many and so valuable notes . . . that I have 
envied many a man whose luck has placed him in the way of such in- 
juries. ... But Wordsworth rarely, indeed, wrote in the margin of books; 
and when he did, nothing could less illustrate his intellectual superi- 
ority. The comments were such as might have been made by anybody. 
... Wordsworth’s pencil-notices in books were quite as disappointing. 
... Wordsworth, in his marginal notes, thought of nothing but deliver- 
ing himself of strong feeling, with which he wished to challenge the 
reader’s sympathy. 


This testimony of De Quincey is apt in at least one other respect: it 
explains the presence in Knight’s volume of several short ejacula- 
tory jottings (besides the one signed ““W. W.”), which are typical, evi- 
dently, of Wordsworth’s customary practice. The testimony further 
emphasizes the unusualness, or perhaps uniqueness, of most of these 


notes, for never anywhere else, it appears, did Wordsworth write 
such long, numerous, or detailed annotations as those exhibited in 
Knight’s book. One is led to ask, What occasioned the uncommon 
exertion in this instance? Would Wordsworth ever, on his own initi- 
ative, have put himself to the task of writing out so painfully these 
long argumentative notes on matters which for the most part inter- 
ested him only remotely? Although accepting the findings of the 
Huntington Library, as evidently we must, we are yet obliged to 
answer the question in the negative. And this forces us to seek an 
occasion which will explain the strange anomaly that, despite every 
good reason for our believing the contrary, Wordsworth really did 
write these notes. 

The occasion arose, it seems, in 1808, when Coleridge gave his 
course of lectures, on Poetry and the Fine Arts, at the Royal Institu- 
tion. In extant notes prepared for these lectures, he refers to Knight’s 


® Early Letters, p. 333. © Works (Boston, 1876), III, 387. 
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Analytical Inquiry, citing a long passage” for the purpose of point- 
ing out error in its “general bearing: There are extant, also, “two 
entirely separate fragments” which Raysor thinks “may belong to the 
lectures of 1808: Both of these, interestingly enough, are concerned 
with “Dramatic Illusion;’ which is the subject of the long marginal 
note, already referred to, on pages 331-34 of Knight’s book. The 
topic was of importance to Coleridge. He discussed it, sometimes 
with strange applications, on several occasions, as, for example, in 
connection with his remarks on The Tempest,“ in the lectures of 
1818, and in a curious letter to Daniel Stuart, of May 13, 1816,” 
wherein the theory of stage illusion is made to serve as an expla- 
nation of some “‘idle assertions” which Coleridge made, knowing 
them, all the while, “to be (monosyllabically speaking) A LIE’ In 
this letter Coleridge says his theory, “as far as I know, is new’’ As a 
part of his “true theory of stage illusion,’ he explains, “there is in- 
volved a voluntary lending of the will to this suspension of one of 
its own operations (that is, of comparison” and consequent decision 
concerning the reality of any sensuous impression).’ And much the 
same idea, shifted about, is expressed in the lecture note of 1808: 
“These and all other stage presentations are to produce a sort of tem- 


porary half-faith, which the spectator encourages in himself and sup- 
ports by a voluntary contribution on his own part, because he knows 
that it is at all times in his power to see the thing as it really is: 


Although more clearly reasoned and more completely expressed, 
these statements appear to be not very different in essence from those 


4 Pp. 9-15. See Raysor, I, 180-81. 

* Some six years later (1814), in his essays On the Principles of Genial Criticism con- 
cerning the Fine Arts, which first appeared in Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, Coleridge 
again refers to part of this same passage, which includes “a ludicrous portrait of an 
African belle;’ quoted, as he says, “from memory” and referring to Knight as “this taste- 
meter to the fashionable world’ (Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross, li, 226.) Inci- 
dentally, Shawcross’s note (p. 308) on this passage is wrong. He says, “The taste-meter 
must, I think, be Jeffrey”; but he admits that he can find no passage in Jeffrey which is 
applicable. Coleridge’s paraphrase of Knight leaves no doubt as to the identification of 
Knight as the “taste-meter:’ 


8 Raysor, I, 199, n. 1. 44 Tbid., p. 131. 5 Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge, II, 663. 

** Compare this statement with that in the 1808 lecture note: “Now what pictures are 
to little children, stage-illusion is to men... except that in the latter instance this sus- 
pension of the act of comparison . . . is somewhat more assisted by the will than in that 
of the child respecting a picture’ (Raysor, I, 201-2.) 

* Raysor, I, 200. 
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in the original marginal note: ‘““The fact, I think is, that we know 
the thing to bea representation, but that we often feel it to be a real- 
ity.... I think no other supposition will account for the degree to 
which we are affected [by a dramatic performance], saving that of 
short fits of belief that the scene before us is a real affliction, or 
action.’ But there is perhaps a close relationship to be found between 
the marginal note on “illusion” and a remark on The Tempest 
(1818).” The former reads: ““The scenery and machinery with which 
our theatres are decorated may heighten the delusion for simple 
minds, but they produce a contrary effect in those that are culti- 
vated; and so far are injurious to their pleasure. ... the machine 
the scenes the actors &c destroy that sort of delusion with which the 
mind is overcome in reading a good fictitious narration, and this 
being taken away, on the opening of the piece by such obtrusive 
images, is it ever likely to be restored by the same agency:’ Beside 
this we may now place the note on The Tempest: “It [The Tempest] 
addresses itself entirely to the imaginative faculty; and although the 
illusion may be assisted by the effect on the senses of the complicated 
scenery and decorations of modern times yet this sort of assistance 
is dangerous. For the principal and only genuine excitement ought 
to come from within .. . and the attraction from without will with- 
draw the mind from the proper and only legitimate interest which 
is intended to spring from within:’ There is, then, some reason to 
believe that the germ of the “new” theory regarding stage illusion 
is in the marginal note in Coleridge’s copy of Knight, and that 
the theory, gradually developed and defined (as a penciled note, in 
Wordsworth’s hand, said it could be), was the child of Coleridge’s 
own brain and not of anyone else’s.” 

But why did Wordsworth write this note in Knight, if it expresses 
Coleridge’s ideas and was intended only for Coleridge’s use? The 
reason is to be found in the misfortune which befell Coleridge while 
he was delivering his lectures of 1808. Whether he was far gone in 
opium, as Lamb” and De Quincey” seem to have believed, or not, 

8 Tbid., pp. 131-32. 


* On the possible influence of Schlegel, see ibid., p. 201, n., and p. xxxi. But, if the 
argument above is sustained, Coleridge’s discovery would have antedated Schlegel’s 


influence. * Campbell, Life, p. 168. 
* Literary Reminiscences, p. 214. Cf. H. A. Eaton, Thomas De Quincey, p. 143, n. 
ry P- 214 y»P 
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illness of some sort obliged him to omit several lectures, commenc- 
ing with that of January 22. Early in February, he wrote to Southey 
that he was ill in bed,” to De Quincey, reporting that he “had a Re- 
lapse of a very fearful menace; and again to Southey, stating: “I 
remain ill and speak from no fit of Despondency, when I say that I 
know, I have not many weeks to live. I could scarcely read my last 
lecture thro’... As I went thither from my bed, so I returned thence 
to my bed, and have never quitted it except for an hour or two. . . at 
night to have the bed made: At length a letter from Mary Lamb” 
brought Wordsworth to town, as “Dorothy Wordsworth tells us... 
to see if he could help Coleridge’” On March 12 Lamb wrote to 
Henry Crabb Robinson: “Wordsworth breakfasts with me on Tues- 
day morning next... I am afraid, W is so engaged with Coleridge 
who is ill, we cannot have him in an evening: Finally, Wordsworth 
wrote to Beaumont, on April 8, “that he has just left Coleridge on 
Sunday (April 3);’ and that Coleridge “suffered much during the 
course of the week, both in body and mind,’ although he delivered 
two lectures.” 

Coleridge’s quotation from, and discussion of, Knight’s book in 
one of the lectures of 1808, his use of at least one of the marginalia 
in another, his severe illness which kept him abed, and Words- 
worth’s being with him to “help” (“Poor Coleridge was only tco 
glad to receive any help that would save him exertion:”)—all sug- 
gest the very likely possibility that Wordsworth wrote the margina- 
lia, either at Coleridge’s suggestion or possibly from his dictation, 
for certain fumblings with words, which led to many cancellations, 
fresh starts, and rather frequent confusion in thought, more strongly 
suggest the latter. 


* Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (1932), I, 392. 

* Ibid., p.396.  ™Ibid.,p.401. * Campbell, op. cit., p. 167. *° Raysor, II, g. 

* The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle, ed. 
Edith J. Morley (Oxford, 1927), I, 51. *8 Raysor, II, 10. 


* Eaton, op. cit., p. 144, referring to this very time and to De Quincey’s aid in putting 
Ritson’s Metrical Romances “ready marked into his (Coleridge’s) hands:’ 
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Notes and Documents 





Letters of William Henry Allen, 1800-1813 
Part One, 1800-1806 


E NAVAL CAREER Of William Henry Allen was neither long nor 
Tisetety notable. Compared with those of his superiors, his 
record was distinctly that of a promising young officer in the lower 
grades of the service. Nevertheless, between the day of his appoint- 
ment as a midshipman in 1800 at the age of fifteen and his death in 
an English prison thirteen years later, Allen participated in the most 
important phases of American naval operations. He viewed them, 
moreover, through the eyes of youth. Lacking much formal educa- 
tion, determined to follow a naval career in spite of the objections 
of his parents, and possessing both courage and enthusiasm, Allen 
was representative of that group of junior officers who added so 
much to the effectiveness of the United States Navy at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

Allen’s letters, therefore, have considerable interest today. They 
throw additional light on his service as a midshipman and a lieu- 
tenant. They also reveal traits of character heretofore unnoticed in 
the meager accounts of his life." Allen was no stage hero who de- 
claimed lofty sentiments of honor and patriotism but a courageous, 
rather homesick youth who never forgot his family and friends. The 
naive, stilted imitation of a “Chesterfieldian” style in his more for- 
mal letters, contrasted with the blunt directness with which the 
“Chesapeake” affair is described, may reflect that conflict of thought 
which preceded the development of an American nationalism. 
Finally, the student of American maritime history will find in some 
of these letters illuminating comments on naval affairs. 

The Huntington Library’s collection consists of fifty-two letters 
written by Allen to his father, General William Allen, and to his 

* See the Dictionary of American Biography, sub Allen. In addition to the works men- 
tioned there, an article in The Portfolio, 3d Ser., I11 (1814), 1, should be noticed. The 


anonymous author, who may have been Allen’s brother Thomas, had access both to 
his letters and his log book. 


[101] 
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sister, Sarah, between 1800 and 1813. A letter from Senator Greene 
in 1800 and two letters written by his brother Thomas after his 
death complete the series. In addition there is a log book which 
Allen kept intermittently in 1807-8. It is important chiefly for an 
account of the “Chesapeake” affair. Parts of it will be included in 
the second instalment of the letters, which will appear in the next 
issue of the Huntington Library Quarterly. 

EpwarpD H. TaTuM, JR. 

MARION TINLING 





Philada. goth. March 1800 
Dear Sir— 

Your Letter of ye. 10th. inst. came regularly to hand, I have 
made enquiry relative to ye. Situation of the Application for your 
Son William Henry’s Appointment to ye. Place of a Midshipman 
in the Navy of the United States, and learn that it is under Consider- 
ation and probably will shortly be decided upon, it is peculiarly 
pleasant to observe the patriotic Offerings of personal Service so gen- 
eral for rearing our Navy and the general Objects of Defense as they 
come to View, This Disposition naturally arises from ye. Nature 
of our Government being that of our Choice and founded on Prin- 
ciples of Reason and Justice, for the passing Incidents I transmitt 
a newspaper and with Considerations of Esteem 

Iam 
Sir 
Yr. obt. St. 
Ray Greene’ 


* The letters have been reproduced as exactly as possible, except that (1) words that 
were run together have been separated, (2) superior letters have been lowered, and (3) 
words repeated through carelessness and words crossed out by Allen for purposes of 
correction have been omitted. Where there was reasonable doubt about capitalization, 
modern usage has been followed. 


* United States senator from Rhode Island, 1797-1801. Allen was appointed midship- 
man on April 28, 1800. 
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May goth 1800 
On board the Frigate Washington 


Dear Father 

We arrived here‘ the same day at 5 OClock that we Left Provi- 
denice—we were Immediately Introduced into the Cabin & to Leiut. 
Philips*-—Lieut. Warner’ was not on board, being employed on 
shore—I Like the Situation very well, the principal Duty we have 
to do is to stand watch two hours apeice after 8 OClock—I wish 
you would send as soon as possible my coarse Cloaths Hatt & Shoes 
my new ones here being too small,—Please to give my Love to 
Mama Sister & Brother, do not forget a Kiss for Mary—I have 
nothing now more to write, only to Beg of you to recieve my Best 
thanks, Love & Affection,—for your paternal Kindnesses to me,— 
which I can assure you comes from the very Bottom of my Heart,— 
It now being almost ten OClock & my next watch I must bid you 
Adieu 

I Remain & Ever Have Been 
your Affectionate son 
Wm. He Allen’ 

Excuse,—being on Ship board 





On board the George Washington 
Philadelphia 26th June 1800 

Dear Father 
We arrived here the 24th Inst. after a passage of 7 days in good 
health—the gd day of our depa[r]ture about 10 Oclock—off Cape 
May Bearing N W Distance about 6 Leagues. discovered a Large 
sail. Standing athort our fore foot—about 12 Oclock tacked & Bore 
Down upon our Quarter—at 1 we hoisted the stars & Stripes she 
Immediately hoisted St Georges Cross and bore away We spoke a 


‘Probably New York. 


° Samuel Phillips, lieutenant, 1799-1801. The dates are those given in the List of Offi- 
cers of the Navy of the United States ... from 1775 to r900..., ed. Edward W. Calla- 
han (New York, 1901). Apparently he lists no lieutenants below the third. 


* John Warner, lieutenant, 1798-[?]. 
* Hereafter the complimentary closing and the signature will be omitted. 
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sloop who Informed us it was an English Frigate of 36 guns—Next 
Morning took a pilot on board & arrived here safe—in 4 days; on 
our arrival Cpt Bainbridge® came on board who is to command the 
ship he appears to be a fine man much the Gentleman & is reck- 
oned a good seaman—Yesterday he called all the Midshipman, into 
the Cabin, & recognized them as such—Informed us of the number 
of his house and desired us when we came on shore to call & refresh 
ourselves as we would do at our fathers—I have not yet been on 
shore but when I do I shall conceive it proper to call out of polite- 
ness—Mr. Mrs Clark & Family I hope are all well you will give 
them my Love—I am now called upon to do my tour of Duty upon 
deck 4 hours, on and off.— Mama. Sally. Tho. & Mary will ever be 
rememenbered with Love & affection too warm for words to convey, 
& too Strong to be forgotten. 

I need not ask you also to receive that poor Return.—confident 
you will excuse my Inability to send any-thing more.— 


[Postscript] Mr Carpenter Desires me to Inform [you] that he shall 
write in a few days 





Philidelphia May 16th 1801 
My dear Father 
I this moment arrived in town but just soon enough to stop the 
forwarding of your favour of the 12th. Instant to Hampton Roads, 
having been on duty on board the Frigate Lying down the river op- 
posite Chester these six days,—the Post-Master Informs me that he 
has forwarded several Letters on to Norfolk for me,—you write me 
of having recd my favour of the 5th Instant & that Mr Page’ has recd. 
the four months extra & Retains his warrent with Liberty to re’nter 
the Navy when it shall be enlarged.—I will state to you the manner 
in which Mr Page conducted this affair, he being requested by Lieut. 
Wilkie” of the Philidelphia, waited on Capt Decatur,” he received 
8 William Bainbridge, captain in command of the “George Washington;’ 1800-1801, 
the “Essex;’ 1802, and the “Philadelphia;’ 1803. 
® Probably Benjamin Page, midshipman, 1800-1803, although Octavius A. Page, later 
a lieutenant, was a midshipman at this time. 
° Thomas Wilky, 1798-1801 [?]. 


4 Stephen Decatur, captain in command of the “Philadelphia” in the West Indies, 
1800-1801. 
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through him from the Secry of the Navy orders to join the Phili- 
delphia; but he Informed him that he should not continue in the 
Navy any Longer; Capt Decatur advised him then to send on his 
warrent Immediately so as another might have the chance of going 
in the ship, but Instead of doing this, he wrote the Secy of the Navy 
for a furlough or Leave of Absence, Informing him that he was so 
unwell as not to be able to do Duty on board a ship,—he received 
for answer (to Draw a Bill on this Office for the exact sum of four 
months pay and consider yourself from the time of the crew of the 
Geo. Washingtons being paid off, as discharged from the service)— 
but you write that Mr Page retains the Liberty of reentering the 
Navy when it shall be enlarged: did Mr Page shew you the Letter 
he received from the Secy?—I am very much Mistaken If it men- 
tions any thing Like to it, the above is the substance of what it 
contained.—I, as I mentioned before, recd the advice of my freinds, 
who all concluded that I must after having been reappointed send 
on my Warrent and not receive the four months pay or join the 
ship it being understood by the Letter that Capt Bainbridge recd. 
that only those that were not permitted to continue could receive 
that compensation— 

I then under these circumstances and being Inclined towards a 
sea Life and here, having all the advantages to gain Knowledge, in 
that Line possible; made the conclusion I wrote you,—but there is 
no way within my Knowledge of retiring, and holding my warrent 
without writing the Secy. of the Navy for a furlough—& receive for 
answer, in a modest manner to go about my Business,—& perhaps 
then I shall not get the 4 months Extra pay—for that Privilege 
was not granted to those who wished to retire after having been 
reappointed, to my Knowledge, & I Doubt to Mr Pages, but had it 
been when I received my orders; I should have Immediately come 
home,—I cannot Doubt But you wish me to return home, as much 
as I wish to return myself.— 

on the 14th Inst Mr. Warner & Mr Hallowell” passed the Ship in 
aschooner they called tome & Mr Dexter” tocome on board, we 
took the Jolly Boat & went on board they Informed me that you 


George A. Hallowell. 
8 Daniel S. Dexter, midshipman, 1800, lieutenant, 1807, commander, 1814. 
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had wrote a Beautifull Letter to Capt Bainbridge—Mr Warner is 
the Bearer of the Answer _ these two gentleman have receid Recom- 
mendations from Capt Bainbridge being two of his favorite Officers; 
they have always beens the same as Fathers to me; doing every thing 
in their power to serve me,—I always used to do my reckoning in 
Mr. Hallowells state Room, where he would be to correct me. 

I this moment recd a message from Capt Bainbridge Informing 
me he wished to see me. & Invited me to Dine with him tomorrow, 
I yet entertain hopes of joini[n]g his Ship at Norfolk— 

convey my Love to Sally & Brother Thomas. & tell him I shall con- 
sider upon his wishes & write my conclusion at Norfolk— 
[Postscript] N B It is reported & generally beleived that Algerines & 
Tripolines have Declar’d War against the United States” 
we sail in three Days 





On board the U. S. Frigate—Philadelphia 


Dear Father at anchor off Newcastle June 27th 1802 


This moment we came too off this town after a passage of 46 days 
from Gibralter Leaving the Boston Constellation, & Essex to pro- 
tect our Commerce there, the anticipation of the Pleasure I shall 
enjoy of soon embracing my honoured parents Brother & Sister will 
in some degree be realized by hearing of their perfect hea(]]th & hap- 
piness, the winter season was not spent Quite so agreeable as those 
of my Juvenile days at home, those only knows who have experi- 
en{ce]d the Deprivation of the company of his Freinds for a Long 
time, how to Justly value the Blessing he enjoys when Blessed with 
it, tomorrow we shall get under way and proceed to the Lazarette 
where we shall be Quarrentined 10 days at Least & then Immedi- 
ately proceed for Philidelphia & Discharge our Crew what orders, 
we shall receive I know not, but hope to return home till further 
orders. Write me by the first post of all your healths & the news in 
circulation, how is trade in Providence, & what Birth could a 
young man get on board, an Europan or India Ship If tolerably 
active 

Give my Best Love to Mamma, Sister & Brother Relations, con- 
nexions & Freinds— 


“ The Pasha of Tripoli formally declared war on the United States on May 14, 1801. 
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On board the U_ S. Frigate John Adams 
at anchor in Hampton Roads Octobr 6th 1802 
Dear Father, 

We arrived here yesterday (ten days from the Eastern Branch) 
having had head winds in the Patowmac—since I wrote you I have 
been very unwell of a Billious Fever but am now quite smart again— 

As I have not heard from home yet I hope this will find you all in 
good health you will have time before the ship sails to Inform me 
of this which will add much to the Satisfaction I enjoy of being 
placed under the command of Gentlemen—do write me by every 
conveyance to the Mediteranean a single line from any of my 
Freinds will always be acceptable—every oppurtunity that offers I 
shall write from the Mediteranean—Sarah & Thomas has plenty of 
spare time to write—it will always be a Satisfaction as well as pleas- 
ure to hear from them Postage will be no object as I have funds Suf- 
ficient I should request of Mamma had she not a more pleasing 
employment to devote her whole time to— 

Remember me affectionately to my Uncles & aunts the atten- 
tion and Politeness with which I was treated by all will ever be re- 
membered with gratitude while it holds a place in my bosom—to 
Grandma (particularly) mention me with affection—To my Cousins 
you must not forget to give their share & my best respects to Mr 
Dyre for his politeness. 

And be assured the endearing ties by which I am bound to a Kind 
Father a fond mother & affectionate Brother & Sisters will suffer no 
diminution either by distance, or the Imparting a small Quantum 
of Affection to relations & Freinds— 

With anxious prayers for your health and happiness I Remain 
[Postscript] Tell mamma to give the Little cherub a Kiss for me 
N B The Newyork has sailed from Hampton Roads & I have seen 
nothing of Mr Dexter.—We shall sail In 5, or 6 days—You will please 
to recollect I have a bad pen as well as paper— 
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John Adams at anchour 
Malaga November 23d 1802. 

We arrived at Gibralter the 17th Instant after a fine passage of 25 
days From Hampton Roads: we found the frigate Adams” lying 
opposite at Algesiras watching the Motions of the Tripoline Ship 
we Blockaded here in the Philadelphia—his Moorish Majesty de- 
manded & Obtained passports from our consuls at Gibralter and 
Tangeirs for the Tripoline, to pass unmolested claiming her as his 
property (she got already for sea,) but unluckily for them, they sent 
over two Officers to take charge of her who (both being of equal 
Rank) claimed the Superiority & Occasioned a scuffle which ended 
in nothing more serious than the discharge of the crew & disman- 
tling the Ship—the granting of those passports was the only thing 
that prevented a war with the Moors— 

The Swedes have made or purchased a peace with the pirates pay- 
ing the sum of 150-000 dollars—they wish to make the same terms 
with us—But I have too high an opinion of our economical adminis- 
tration to hazard the supposition, that the fear of the expense of sup- 
porting the remnant of a small naval force will Induce them to make 
a dishonorable peace— 

The Constillation & Enterprize are now here the former with her 
foremast out to fish, having sprung it in a gale of wind while off 
Tripoli she had a slight cannonade with the Batteries and Gun 
Boats 2 of them were very much Injured & several of the rascals 
killed— 

The Brig Franklin that was captured is now at Tunis her crew 
were sent to Tripoli by Land.” two of them found means to make 
their escape in a boat & got on board the Consellation—The New- 
york is gone to Algeirs the Commodore is at Leghorn & we sail the 
first fair wind for Gibralter, to take provissions & then return with 
the Adams to this place & from this we all set sail for Malta where 
there will be a general Rendevous of all our Squadron— 

Two frigates have arrived from England (here) Gibraltar with 

* The “Adams;,’ a 28-gun frigate built in 1799. Not to be confused with the “John 
Adams” on which Allen served. 


® The “Franklin” was captured by the Tripolitans on June 17, 1862. The crew was 
ransomed in October as a result of Algerine intervention. 
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Troops bound to Malta—Report says England & france will not 
remain at peace long”—at Toulon the French are fitting out every 
thing that carrys guns—lI beleive I have now given you all the news 
of the day— 

I shall expect letters shortly from all my Freinds, you will I pre- 
sume send me all the Debates of Congress as I am a great Politician!!! 

Convey my hkest love to Mamma Sarah, Thomas Mary & all Freinds 
you may be assured if I could, I should fly on the wings of Affection 
to the fond Embraces of an amiable Circle— 

Receive the Effusions of a gratefull heart & the Assurance that you 
never shall be ashamed to own Wm Henry as your Son 





United States Frigate John Adams 
Gibralter Bay December 4th. 1802 
I wrote you under date of the 23d of November by a Newyork 
Brig from Malaga Informing you of the events of the day & of our 
future destination, we sailed from thence on the 25th of Novem- 
ber & arrived here the g9th—and are now taking in provisions for 
our Squadron with which we sail from here in 3 days for Malaga 
supply the Frigate Constellation & with her proceed to Malta our 
Affairs with Morrocco being not entirely settled prevents the Adam’s 
going with us, I do not know of any Tripoline cruisers being out 
at present: the Officers here seem to be confident of a rupture with 
France and some suppose that we shall be a party engaged—I send 
this by a Baltimore ship there being a probability of her arrival be- 
fore the Brig—every oppurtunity that Offers I shall Inform you of 
our situation & I think I may with propriety expect to hear from 
providence soon?—Love and affectionate regards to Mamma. Sarah, 
Thomas, & Mary and to all relations & Freinds 


“ England declared war on France in May, 1803. 
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United States Frigate J. Adams 

Malaga December 13th 1802 

Since my last from Gibralter of the 4th Instnt Orders have arrived 
from Government by a store Ship for the return of the Chesapeake 
Constellation & Adam{s] Frigates leaving our commerce under the 
protection of the Newyork, Enterprize & John Adams—we arrived 
here from Gibralter the gth Instant with the provisions I mentioned 
in my last and found the Constellation here—she sails in 3 days for 
america—just at the moment of the receiving the orders for the 
return of these ships a circular letter has arrived here from Consul 
Obrien” Stating that captn Morris” and crew had arrived at Algeirs 
having been ransomed through the Influence of the Dey. also that 
before Captn Morris left Tripoli the Swedes had concluded a peace 
with them and their being no american Ships of war off there, 6 
Tripolitan cruisers sailed in Quest of prey and that 4 other large 
cruisers would Immediately follow them & endeavour to get into 
the Atlantic, Obrien also says these cruisers are now to the west- 
ward of Malta—another letter has been received here by our consul 
from his correspondent at Almera, (about 60 leagues to the Eastward 
of this) Informing him there were four cruisers off there working to 
the Westward under Moorish colours & that he supposed them to be 


Tripolitans, tommorow we sail in Quest of them (and if they are 
to found will write you what we have done with them—This news 
may be depended on as I read the letters myself—nothing more at 
present— 

You cannot be too particular in conveying my Best regards to all 
Freinds—To mama, Sarah, Thomas, & Mary. my Best love with the 
assurance of a long return when they write me a short Letter 


#8 Richard O’Brien, United States consul-general at Algiers, 1797-1803. 
#” Andrew Morris, captain of the merchant brig “Franklin” 
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On board U. S. Frigate J. Adams 
Navy Yard City [of] Washington. 


Dear father December 12th. 1803” 


With Pleasure I Embrace the first moment which the hurry and 
Bustle of our Ship affords to Inform you of our arrival here (after 
a passage of 50 days from Tangeir not more agreeable than can be 
conceived, yesterday the President with all the heads of Depart- 
ments payed us a visit with nearly all of Both Houses of Congress, 
the Newyork was dressed on the Occassion; the Yards were manned, 
Salutes fired, and every other mark of respect paid him by Both 
Ships, preperation for this has employed every moment since I 
wrote you those hasty Lines— 

I received yours of the 31st at Gibralter the satisfaction of being 
assured of the health & happiness of my Dearest Freinds was in the 
highest degree gratifying to one who possesses a heart where sensi- 
bility & Gratitude are not entire Strangers, and with Gratitude to 
asupreme Being I look forward to the happy hour when I shall again 
mingle Tears of unbated affection in the Embraces of a fond father 
Mother Sister & Brothers this Anticipated has in my Absence 
added fleetness to many an hour, which otherwise wind & Weather 
would have rendered Tedious & disagreeable; nothing shall detain 
me here longer than absolutely Necessary—as a letter from you will 
not have time to reach me I shall meet it at Newyork _ this favour 
you no doubt will grant me—I have a great Quantity of news for 
you but, shall retain it as a subject of Winter evening Tales This 
cruise has certainly been of no discredit to us. I can answer for this 
City— 

I saw Dexter the day we left Gibralter in good hea[l]th (the 18th 
October) you cannot be too forward In assuring my freinds the 
high sentiments of respect & Esteem I entertain for them to you 
Mamma & Sarah I Guarentee the right of serving out to every one 
their allowance of Love as I know you will be particular 
[Postscript] paper is scarce with me, I can, write Better, & perhaps 
may add that of, Dictation, you will excuse this when I assure I 
have supported conversation this half hour 


» “Of” inserted after “City” and date altered to “11th” in another hand. 
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— Newyork 6th April 1804 


We arrived here to day at Meridian 30 hours from Newport where 
we arrived at 5 P M of the 4th Inst and did not leave it untill the 
next morning— 

Immediately after my landing here I had the luck (I cannot yet 
determine whether it is good or bad) to fall in with Captn Chauncy* 
direct from Washington who being empowerd by Secy of the Navy 
to Stop any officer, has detained me here to take charge of a schooner 
bound round to the city with naval Stores and seaman; he Informs 
me that there are now fitting out the frigate President of 44 guns the 
U. S. of 44 the Constellation & Congress of 36 & J. Adams of 32 guns 
Captn Jam. Barron* my Commander in the Philadelphia goes out 
in the President he being older than Preble® will supercede him 
in the command of the Squadron the Congress, Captn Rodgers” 
chose in preference to the U.S. which James Barron is to command 
& Captains Campbell” & Chauncy the Constellation & John Adams— 
This looks a little like doing something this summer the U. S. & 
President mount 30-24 pounders on the gun deck the Congress & 
Constellation 28-18 pounders and the J. Adams 24~—12 pounders— 

I shall probably get away from here Teusday or Wednesday next— 
since my arrival I have called at Mr Hoyts and delivered the abun- 
dance of love & good wishes which I brought with me they are well 
& have lately recd. the same good news from all freinds _ I shall have 
opportunities to visit them frequently during my stay here—you 
will have the goodness to present to mama all the love and affection 
possible to Express by words ora letter toconvey I should be want- 
ing in that unbounded share of vanity ascribed to me were I to sup- 
pose that she needs any assurances to convince her of its Sincerity— 
Thomas also will accept my best love As we have long had Chester- 

™ Isaac Chauncey, acting commander of the “Chesapeake; commander of the “New 
York” and the “John Adams;’ 1802-5. 


*2James Barron, captain in command of the “Essex;’ the “Philadelphia; and the 
“President;’ 1799-1805. Later commander of the “Chesapeake”’ 


*8 Edward Preble, captain in command of the “Constitution” and squadron commander 
in the Mediterranean, 1803-4. 


* John Rodgers, senior officer, captain, and squadron commander in the Mediter- 
ranean, 1802-6. 


* Hugh G. Campbell, commander 1799, captain 1800-[?]. 
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feild in the House I cannot place a fund of love, Regard, & Respect 
in Better hands than the Genls. to be distributed to whom he con- 
ceives proper Those you think I ought to particularise you will have 
the Goodness to do for me—Penetrated with the most lively & sin- 
cere gratitude for the uninterupted solicitude for my welfare & Hap- 
piness which you have always expressed (in every situation) I cannot 
bid you adieu without assuring you I retain a just sense of your 
goodness and know how to appreciate the value of such a Parent & 
Freind and when I can be wanting in affection I must be unworthy 
to Exist. 

[Postscript] (Over the other side for Sarah) You must divide this 
letter) By the advice of 'T: Jones I have sent Uncle Wms. Letter on 
by mail— 





Read This to Yourself,—only— 
Washington April 15th 1804 
Dear Sarah” 

This is the only leisure moment I shall probably have for some 
time as I repair on board tommorrow (and the duty is intense) & this 
you see I am determined shall be devoted to a most pleasing employ- 
ment that of informing you of my welfare & happiness with the Idea 
the knowledge of it will convey to you reciprocal sensations 

I wrote papa Yesterday Informing him of my promotion” which 
to me is very satisfactory although my wishes as well as my freinds 
would have farthered me a grade higher—however the present office 
is more than my rank entitles me to as their is numberless young 
Gentleman acting now as Midshipman in the Mediteranean who 
have been a year longer in the service than myself & who cannot be 
supposed to be totally void of Merit—Indeed the present situation 
I think will be more beneficial to me should it be my intention of 
quitting the service on my return the Ship I go in the (Congress) 
is without exception the most beautifull Ship in service and I have 
no doubt her sailing will be as swift— 


* Sarah Allen, a sister. 


* After his appointment as midshipman in 1800, Allen was promoted several times 
until in 1807 he was third lieutenant of the “Chesapeake’’ At the time of his death in 
1813 he was a first lieutenant in command of the “Argus:’ 
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You I suppose have heard of the capture of a Tripolitan Ship 
bound to Constantinople with presents This is official— 

Well how goes on the private parties I presume as merrily as 
ever—I am at the present moment admiring Annees skull for the 
almond shell she Gave me at Mrs Grues _ tell her this is all the assur- 
ance I have of her freindship & desire her to add a poscript to your 
letter (Which I hope you intend to write) giving me a little usefull 
Instruction & Information the general flow of her pen— 


And how does my charming fair— 

So lovely fair 

That what seem’d fair in all the world, seems now 

Mean, or in her summed up, in her contain’d— 
Hem! Milton 


You know I mean the charming Anna—You may as well write me 
some good news—let me see to days is the 15th you was to write 
the 12th you letter must now be near Philidelphia you must 
write me once in 3 days—or my next shall be Alpha, Obeta Oaths 
& Good wishes—as you are a good politician you will not forget to 
court Eliza for me _ tell her I saw Mr Shattuck Yesterday & well en- 
quired after her— 

How did you like the profiles yours and A—s (No 1 & 2) are good 
likineses—I should admire taking a somebodys to the Mediterra- 
nean it would be (Mighty Nice) to have my head taken off with 
hers near my heart—Indeed you may laugh but we shall have seri- 
ous work of it the orders will be to come back with victory or not 
at all—and if there is fighting to be found the frigate Congress Will 
have it (and you will hear of her good name) Give Mamma my best 
love and tell her I am waiting for the letter she promised to write 
me depend on it I will find time to answer it—as soon as you read 
this go over to our Aunts and give my best love not forgetting Uncles 
tell Uncle William how particular I was in my mention of him and 
desire him to Inform you of my situation on board in the station 
I am In—do persuade S. D. Jones to give you a line to inclose _in- 
deed make her) through her also rememember me to the miss 
Youngs & how much I regret the loss of their society you must not 
forget May Sterry & do not make a general thing of it, every one! 
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I have mentioned in particular—to Miss Dexter by the same con- 
veyance my regards _[ shall take particular care of her Kisses—Tell 
Mr Jenkins as I go to Alexandria in a day or two for my Baggage 
I wish to deliver his commands in person also I have not receivd 
his letter Yet-—& If he has any regard for me he will write Immedi- 
ately—To all common place freinds act the Chesterfeildian & to all 
you Think I ought to mention in particular you will do it for me 
not forgetting Mr J. F Jenkins who was so good as to give me a letter 
of credit to a gentleman in Alexandria— 

Well! I think I have wrote a long letter— 

To Brother Thomas not forget the promise to write me in the 
Med—Mention my Best love papa I wrote the 14th give him 
my very Best love as wellas Mama and now] beleive I have summd 
up all my freinds, if I have forgot any you will Remember them. 

Adeiu my dear girl & be assured let the wheel turn as it will you 
have a Brother whose life and fortune you can command in every 
Situation, and who will on the wings of Affection fly to your succour 
should you ever be so unfortunate as to require it— 

[Postscript] The apple is still Fresh ask Anna if she Will permit 


me to retain it —— 


—you may read some selections of this to all but do not all the let- 
ter— 





Frigate Congress 
Dear Sir Washington 19th April 1804 


I have not yet received a line from you but I beleive I can only 
blame myself as I desired you to write on the 12th. I am at present in 
good health but my jaunt on & the hard work I have had for 3 or 
4 days has in some degree reduced my corpulency, my coat now 
will Button & 3 Inches to Spare—we have to day got our top sail 
yards up & the Hold staived—the length of the Congress is 136 feet, 
Beam 40 and Main Yard 84 feet long—lI expect we shall be detained 
in Hampton Roads some time, write me there once in g days as I 
shall not Probably get any letters very soon from you again—Give 
my love to Mama Sarah & Thomas & Beleive me I would detain your 
moments by a few lines more were it in my power, I rise at 5 and it is 
now 10—Sarah also present my love 
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Washington April 24th 1804 
Dear Sir 
I acknowledge the recept of your favour of the 18th Yesterday Eve 
you mention you was pleas’d at my soon going on and with Captn 
Chauncys permission (from Newyork) politeness & attention: | 
have always recd. fromhim, I beleive I mentioned my dining with 
him before my departure, he assurd me it was an arrangement at 
the Navy Office before he left Washington that I should go out 4th 
Leut of the Congress; I mentioned to him how extremely happy I 
should be to go out with him in the J. A. he assured me nothing 
would give him greater pleasure. but that Capt R. had prefere’d 
a prior claim; you may Imagine my disappointment on my arrival 
at Baltimore to hear that my elders in rank had defeated, by their 
clamours, all my fine prospects,—but I ought, I am contented, with 
my present Situation. there is now going out in the Congress under 
me a Midshipman 3 months my senior and a messmate of mine last 
cruise: a gentleman and an officer,—Captn Rodgers speaking of him 
to me this day, observed I always had an high opinion of him, but 
this has exalted it. I wish to give him Some birth. I mentioned one 
I thought would be pleasing,—in which he acquiesced,—this cruise 
promises to be a pleasing one; be assured no endeavours of mine 
shall be wanting to render it so—yYou mention your hopes that 
something will be done this Summer, I shall write you fully in 
my next on this Subject but it will be only for your ear—I shall 
attend to your commands respecting Leut. Hull*—I thank you for 
your kind attention to my commission—you mention my Fizzes; I 
shall write Sarah on the other side respecting the disposal of them.— 
you say you will not for a moment Suppose.! Indeed you need not: 
but this only to yourself, as I have reasons for my acting as I do— 
however as you were so good as to mention it in your letter; I mean 
the observation that I had as usual made up my mind; on the sub- 
ject; you need not have placed before me higher improvements as 
you might suppose had I detirmined upon any subject, advice would 
be unnecessary— 


Convey an equal Quantum of love in return to Mamma Sarah 


* Isaac Hull, lieutenant, 1798, commander, 1804, captain, 1806. 
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Thomas and all hands & Beleive I never shall act on any subject; 
derogatory to the dignity of an Officer gentl{e]man,— 
And your Son,— 
[Postscript] The other side for Sarah 
You must still have my goods on Commission— 
We shall not get away these 3 weeks; write every mail— 





Washington April 29th 1804 

Dear Father 

I again acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 18th which af- 
forded me so much satisfaction that I am determined you see if it ts 
in my power, to make you an equal return—I give you my honour; 
since I last wrote you I have not had a moment I could even devote 
my thoughts towards Providence my duty has been so intense! this 
moment, 5 P M and Sunday! I have broke the ships crew off from 
work and made a little arrangement in my Ideas to address you a 
few lines; the next day after the date of my last (which do not rec- 
collect as I never take copys) our first Leunt. recd. a letter from his 
Father Informing of the meloncholy Information if he ever wished 
to see him again he must hasten to Philidelphia, as he was fast ap- 
proaching a long home, _ since then as he is the only Leut attached 
to the ship who is not on duty recruiting in some Seaport I have had 
the duty of the Ship entirely at my attention (with an hundred and 
ninety men on board, the Captain attending on shore to get the rig- 
ging prepared; I assure you it is the means of making a seaman of 
me—to day we got our top G Masts in end and rigged out the Jib 
boom & sprit Sail yard, we shall be ready to leave here in 2 weeks, 
I beleive I made you a Promise in my last which I cannot perform 
at Present—I wish you as —-——— to write me the first and every 
opportunity I am tired of making the request My Best love to 
mama & Thomas indeed to all relations and freinds you have still 
a fund of it in your hands which by the by we will call the Mediter- 
ranean 
[Postscript] N B All the squad will sail from 
Hampton roads together 
I Imagine not before ist of June 
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Frigate Congress Washington April goth 1804 
Monday 9 AM 
Dear Freind 

I Seize a moment from those allowed for Breakfast to thank you 
for your favour of the 22nd which I have just recd although it ar- 
rived here the 27th Dear Sir the interest you are so good as to pro- 
fess for my welfare (although it occasioned very pleasing sensations) 
was quite unnecessary as I need to convince me of your regard, 
no assurance but a self assuring conscience confident so long as I 
merit, so long I shall possess your affectionate regards— 

On the subject of my promotion I was speaking to Captn Rodgers 
two days since Informing him that I did not feel altogether com- 
petent to the office but that attention should not be wanting—he 
assured me of his highest opinion both of my abilties and wishes 
to perform my duty; Indeed he is and always has been a second 
Father— 

(The Indulgence of a pleasing confidence) that my exertions will 
not be wanting in the line of my duty, I give you my honour never 
shall by any act of mine ever be denied you. Permit me to say that 
my sensations are very pleasing when I reflect on my youth and now 


having charge of the fitting & Rigging a frigate! as the Captains Busi- 
ness calls hims continually on shore you may imagine what confi- 
dence he places in me! an Officer mentioned to him on shore, you 
must be very much confined now your ist Lieut. has left you; he 
answered not in the least she is in good hands _ this only between 
you & I— 


12.P M 
Leut Jenckes” report of the Disaffection of the Northern Officers 
is not true! or that they are ill treated! Goverment has long wished 
him & Coxe” to resign but they are determined to suffer slights rather 
than Quit the service there is 3 younger officers than them going 
out 1 Leut. of fine frigates & Jenckes ist of a store Ship—now for the 
remain’g Northeners, Leut Wear of Boston goes out 1st of the 
Essex; Actg Leut Perry” of Newport gd of the Constellation, both 
»'W. C. Jenks, lieutenant, 1799; dismissed May 28, 1804. 


* John S. H. Cox, midshipman, 1798, lieutenant, 1799; resigned April 26, 1804. 
*! Oliver H. Perry, midshipman, 1799, lieutenant, 1807, captain, 1813. 
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young officers and my self in the Congress; the most elegant ship 
without exception I ever saw float on the Water as the sailors say 
a ship & a woman are very much alike, I think I may safely affirm 
I am deeply in love with the Congress—as for old Foster may he 
always be as backward in realizing happiness—You may tell Mama 
I have not recd my Gingerbread yet as the Brig has not yet come 
up from Norfolk where she arrived the 16th—however the receipt 
of her love Is a sufficient compensation for the delay in my other 
Sweets—the Satisfaction she enjoys on my advancement may she 
always experience, as I would not give a single wish to exist were 
it not for the many freinds I have the happiness to possess and my 
regard for their happiness which I am vain enough to suppose is 
forwarded by my welfare— 

I forward Mr. Thomas my love and comply with his request my 
messmates are the Sea Leunts. Leut Marines Surgeon & Purser we 
live in the Gun room the next in accommodations to the Captns 
containg a state room for each, store rooms and a mess room, say 20 
by g3o—we shall make our numbr 8—all very clever fellows— 

To my Sister Sarah who wrote me under date the 18th you may 
make an equal return of love: she is so much engaged I suppose it 
is not in her power to write again—You may assure Miss E. S. that 
nothing would gratify me more than her bearing my Fiz off—This 
you may tell her without exception but I do not know what you may 
tell the one engaged Anna! I do now & then steal a moment to think 
of her 


Good night love to all 





Frigate Congress Washington May 14th 1804 

Well dear girl” your presumption was just—nothing could have 
come more opportunely, nothing more acceptable, and nothing 
more pleasing, than J. M. J.s favour;—without derogating from the 
great pleasure your letters convey in one point of veiw! you can 
imagine what this is! on the other hand, you are the most Tantaliz- 
ing girl I ever saw, you are painting in the most vivid colours the 
great happiness you enjoy in the social intercourse with the friendly 


* Sarah Allen. 
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circle, without thought no doubt—that the component Parts of it, 
are those I most particularly esteem, those with whom I past most 
of my pleasant hours spent from our fire side, and those for whom 
I would give every thing but my honour at the present moment to 
blest for a few moments with their agreeable society;—you are not 
content with telling me of visitors in town, how agreeable their com- 
pany is, or something of the kind—no you must also promise me the 
perusal of a postcript (on purpose to disappoint me) from t[he] fair 
hand of my particular freind, But you cannot imagine after perus- 
ing that clause in your letter, with what unparrelled velocity (to your 
Mortification) I hurried over the remainder of your letter to S. B. A. 
and Alas! then to my great astonishment nothing met the eager en- 
quiries of my enquiring eyes but a continuation of your uniterrest- 
ing jargon—Why what in the name of the D——-1 do you suppose 
I care about Mr Dor and his Brother Philip if ever you put their 
names in the same page again with the amiable Miss Henrys depend 
ont you shall suffer for it ay you shall have oranges untill you are 
tired of them—tell her 

Who careless of Beauty is Beauty self 

And is when unadorned adorned the most—what pleasure 
I promised myself from the perusal of her postcript and how cruelly 
I was disappointed yes cruelty the most refined you certainly ex- 
cell in—as I am oblidged to lose a meal when I write a letter, and 
as two would be too much to lose in one day you must tell Mr Jen- 
kins he will receive one from me under date next Sunday—to return 
as far as my weak endeavours gives assent, his excellent epistle | 
‘ again assur you the most pleasing in some respects I have recd since 
I left Providence—But of Eliza, this is certainly not the last I am to 
hear of the Postcript, no it cannot be possible I shall expect it in 
your next, directed to be forwarded as the Ship may leave here be- 
fore you get this. Provided it is the same number of days on its pas- 
sage one of mine was— 

I wish upon my heart our rendevous was at Newport What a de- 
lightfull party you could make down to us; and I assure you the ship 
would answer every ones expectations of a frigate, they call her 
here the dashing Congress; every young officer that comes on, ap- 
plies to be attached to her. and I assure although we are fitting out 
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from the Quarter Deck to the Keel, a lady m[aly visit without Soil- 
ing her silk hose— 

I shall answer papas letter the next mail fully on the Subject of the 
cruise tell him the Information he has recd on the Subject is cor- 
rect wehireor purchase Bomb vessels & gun Boats in the Medite- 
ranean—the Information re[c]d from ther[e] will not prevent our 
sailing— 

Best love to Mama papa, Sarah & Thomas & all hands—Tell 
mighty nice her apple demands all my care at the present moment, 
the season advances so rapidly—with respects 
[Postscript] Send by Mr Jenkins all the Compliments 
the little fellow 
is able to Bear to the Miss Youngs 
in particular to Friend Sarah 
Do not for Heavens sake shew this scrall to your Best freind 
I cannot find time to copy & arrange 





Frigate Congress Washington May 15th 1804 
Dear Sir, 

I really cannot account for such scandalous derangement in the 
Post deparment in any other way than ascribing it to the many new 
appointments in that Office—all letters you have been so good as 
to honour me with, have regularly arrived in 4 days from date and 
Post mark except one which must have been detained a Sunday on 
the Road, making calculations from the receipt of yours I have 
been very much disappointed in not receiving answers to mine as 
soon as I expected, however for the future shall make some allow- 
ances for democratic Post Masters, and shall not again mortify my- 
self with the idea that Sarah could derive more pleasure in penning 
a note to Anne Smith than in writing me as she could not have pos- 
sessed the knowledge so soon as I expected how pleasing my anxious 
requests signified her attention would be 

Our squadron sails for the express purpose of bringing the differ- 
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ences with Tripoli to an immidiate termination by energetic meas- 
ures—the Battering Tripoli by Sea and cooperation of the rightful 
Heir to the Regency with his on land is an absolute arrangement 
Consul Eaton” goes out to treat with the Brother & may join his 
army, I imagine he will be landed at Dearne about go miles from 
Tripoli where it is said he is in great force indeed I have not the 
least doubt of it a[f]ter being acquainted with the present Beys pro- 
posals for peace who would conceive it mighty convenient at this 
moment to make peace on the terms he has offered—the commo- 
dores power will be almost unlimited in respect to the loans of 
Bomb vessels gun Boats &C which we expect to get from Naples—as 
you say I should not place much dependence on the faith of the 
fighting of his Troops, but you know they will only have to contend 
with people of the same description—I should not placed much 
confidence in his had not the present Bey made the proposals he 
has which is a convincing proof that he does not feel perfectly at 
ease—we shall not be able to bring our force off there before the 
middle of September—we now lay here in readiness for a start and 
waiting the motions of the other Ships as they will not permit us to 
go down the river singly—we shall probably stop at Alexandria for 
bread and some trifling stores our guns we shall not get on board 
untill we are below Maryland point—I will just mention to you— 
our quantity of shot for sea stores—of round for 18 pounders 5000 
we have on board Do of Cannister 700: do Grape 1000 Do double 
head 500 of round for 12s—1500 Do Cannister 300 Do Grape 400 
Do double head 300 making in all about 80 Tons Wt which if every 
single one could do execution we have enough on board to destroy 
half the Inhabitants of the Regency 

I Send you a reinforcement for the Mediterranean fund which 
you will dispose of to all freinds—I was much disappointed in not 
receiving Elizas promised postcript however I expect it next mail 
as I do not know the exact time we leave here I would have you 
direct your letters to be forwarded—Miss Lydia has my wishes for 
happiness I beleive Dorr to be much the Gentleman 

‘To Mama (who has not wrote me yet) Sarah & Thomas my Best 


* William Eaton, United States consul to Tunis, 1798-1804, naval agent to the Bar- 
bary States, 1804-5. 
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love, nothing gives me more pleasure than to hear of their wel- 
fare—Accept yourSelf the love of your affectionate 
Son 


[Postscript] ‘To L. D. Jones give my Love also— 

Ido not comprehend the meaning of your postcript I can conster 
[construe?] it several ways— 

I beg you will never shew any of my letters as I never copy 





At anchor off Dumfries 40 miles from the City“ 


Dear Father May goth. 1804— 


To Leut. Gardners” going up to the city you are indebted for this 
favour, we lay here with a head wind. filling our water, the Frigate 
President 8 miles above & the Essex & J. Adams at Alexandria; I 
am in good health and have duty sufficient for employment—we are 
taking on board, 31000 Gallons of water for 87 days, and Provisions 
for 4 months (crew 370.) I do not know how long we shall be de- 
tained here as we must wait a fair wind—the Constellation is de- 
tained at the city for a new main mast, fortunately, lashing a strap 
only a few days since, for the mizn stay; they discovered it rotten to 
the Heart—She will be ready in 2 weeks—Write me frequent to 
Norfolk as that is my only consolation in the hour of reflection —To 
Mamma Sarah & Thomas: as well as all freinds: give my unfeigned 
love, and Beleive me to be with every 

Sentiment of love and affection— 
[Postscript] in haste you must excuse 





U. S. Frigate the Congress of 36 guns 
Hampton Roads 


Dear Sir 8th June 1804 


We arrived here yesterday from the Potomac leaving there the 
frigates, President, Essex, Constellation & John Adams, your fa- 
vour of the 28th I recd. the 6th with great pleasure, derived from 


* Postmarked Washington City, May 31. 
*® John M. Gardner, midshipman, 1799, lieutenant, 1807. 
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hearing from you again (a letter from you will have time to reach me 
before we Sail) Accept for yourself Mamma Sarah and Thomas as 
well as all my freinds the affectionate love of 

Your Son 
[Postscript] I shall write you from the 
Western bearing’s of Cape Henry 
once more—g P. M. 





U. S. Frigate the Congress 
Gibralter bay Sept 1st 1804 

Dear Sir 

I seize a moment to Inform you of our having arrived here all 
well the 13th of August the Commodore and Constellation pro- 
ceded immidiately to join the Squadron aloft we remaining to take 
a cruise off the South coast of Morrocco and was off the City of Sallee 
the goth 21st and 22nd. ultimo found lying there three Ships of war 
the Momona of 32 the Momona of 39 & the Maboukir of 22 guns 
the last is the Ship that was captured by the Philadelphia and given 
up at Tangeir the present situation of our affairs with Barbary is 
this (the appearance of the last Squadron has induced the Emperor 
of Morrocco to relinquish designs of a hostile nature, the decisive 
conduct of Commodore Preble has compelled the Bey of Tunis to 
be at Peace & Tripoli remains in the same State as formerly _ the 
last accounts from Commodore Preble, he had left Malta in the Con- 
stitution with the Brigs, Schooners, 2 bombs & 5 Gun boats bound 
off there we sail in the morning on a cruise I Imagine as far as 
Malta—Convey from me every sentiment of Respect & Esteem to 
all Freinds & receive for your Self, Mama, Sarah & Thomas the warm- 
est affectiona[te] love I dare again request you to direct your letters 
tothis Place a brig arrivd yesterday 30 days from Boston 
[Postscript] we have heard of the death of Hamilton” 


% July 12, 1804. 
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Constitution 
Syracuse Novbr. 14th. 1804 
Dear Sir, 

With pleasure I seize this opportunity to assure you of my remem- 
brance and what pleasure it would give me to hear from you, not 
having recd. a line since I left the U.S. as you see I now date my 
letters on board the Constitution—Captn Rodgers having taken 
command of her in consequence of the return of Commodore Pre- 
ble, & Captn Decatur of the Congress; since my letter from Gib- 
raltar nothing of consequence has occured here, we have been 
at Algeirs, 6 weeks off Tripoli at Malta, and am now here in com- 
pany with the Essex & Congress, John Adams, who sails tommorrow 
for home, the Constellation—President, Vixen & Nautillus are off 
Tripoli, the Enterprize has gone to Trieste to repair, the Syren is on 
the Gibralter station & the Argus left here this morning for Alex- 
andria it is supposed to bring down the Beys Brother; Mr Eaton 
went in her—the Commodore is too unwell to attend to the duty or 
Business of the squadron & we have the Broad Pendant on board this 
Ship his complaint is that of the liver, and it will soon be deter- 
mined whether he lives or not. I expect we shall sail from here in a 
week or so, to procure men in the different ports on the North side, 
the Ship being 60 or 80 Short of her complement, we mount 30- 
24 pounders on the Gun Deck 14--12 pounders on the Quarter Deck 
& Forecastle & 8-32 pound Carronades on the Gunwales in all 52 
you have ere this heard of the different actions off Tripoli and can 
judge of them, the blowing up of the ketch was an unfortunate 
affair;” you can form an Idea what effect it must have had in the 
harbour—I will as near as possible describe her to you I beleive 
she was a vessel of about 40 Tons (the same that Decatur boarded the 
Philidelphia in—rigged in this Manner*... the Magazine for the 
Powder was built forward of the foremast & contained 80 BBls of 
Gun Powder & 150 loaded Shells placed in a position on the suppo- 
sition of going in before the wind, to be thrown in to the town; 

* A captured Tripolitan ketch. Renamed the “Intrepid” and manned by a volunteer 


crew under Captain Somers, the ketch was sent into the harbor of Tripoli on the night 
of September 4, 1804. 


* Here Allen drew a sketch of the bomb vessel, which was rigged with three square 
sails on the foremast and a single fore-and-aft sail on the mainmast. 
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through each Bulk head there was a hole made large enough to re- 
ceive a Gun Barrel loaded with composition, calculated and found 
to burn 11 minutes, from these Gun Barrels to the scuttle forward 
& companion way aft there was a trough containg a train of Powder; 
so a Person had only to put his match down in either place touch 
the train and jump into his boat, and 11 minutes would certainly 
give him sufficient time to get off far enough from her, but it is the 
general beleif that poor Sommer™ Blew himself & Officers up as he 
told as his intention before he left the Commodore, in case he was 
boarded—but I sincerely hope we shall pay them next Summer— 
we have now on board [this] ship the rascal that pulled the Epaulets 
from Captn. Bainbridges shoulders, he even had the Impudence to 
wear on board when he was taken the sword of the Philadelphias 
ist. Leut. Porter;“—not a word has been heard from Tripoli since 
the ketch Blew up and no one knows the situation of our prisoners, 
I must now bid you adeiu begging you will give my sincere love to 
Mamma. tell her how happy I should be to hear from her and how 
much more so to See her, give My best love to Master Thomas, 
and all our Friends; and beleive me to be your 

Affectionate Son 
[Postscripts] I. should admire receiving a few letters 

[W. H. A.] 

This may be handed you by Mr Carter a Brother of the one in Provi- 
dence 





Constitution at Quarrantine 
River Tagus Jany 8th 1805 
Dear Sir. 

I beleive I wrote you from Syracuse of our intended depa[r]ture 
for this place which took place on the 28th November and our 
arrival here the 28th of December a passage of go days the last 12 
of which were very unpleasant the most so I ever experienced—3 

* Captain Richard Somers, commander of a gunboat division under Commodore 


Preble. See Gardner W. Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs (Boston, 1905), pp. 
208-10, for theories about the destruction of the “Intrepid” 


“ David Porter, midshipman, 1798, lieutenant, 1799, commander, 1806, captain, 1812. 
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Vessels have arrived here entirely dismasted—an american Brig of 
Rochester, from Messina bound to Newyork with the loss of her 
Bow Sprit & head of her foremast, the English frigate Latona, Main 
Yard & main top mast, and our Ship with a disabled bowsprit, which 
we fish here & I am confident from the Severity of the Gales great 
numbers of vessels must have been lost on the coast—we shall get 
what number of prime Sailors we want here in a few days and as 
soon as our Bowsprit is ready we shall return to the Meditnen. the 
Last accounts from Tripoli, October, Captn Bainbridge was well 
and in high spirits Jany. 1st the fever was still prevalent in Gibral- 
ter 12 or 14 dying daily—English papers to the 24th Decembr. no 
news in one we saw the Presidents speech—Why have I not re- 
ceived letters from you I hope you have not forgot me—forward 
them to the care of any American consul in the Mediteranean and 
I shall get them—the Ann and Hope sailed from here 10 days since 
I saw Mss Page & Green who gave me the pleasing Information of 
your health which is the only pleasing news I have recd. since we 
left America—To Mamma I forward my warmest love with fervent 
wishes for her welfare,—To Grandma, uncles Aunts Cousins and 
all friends my love, tell Mr T. I. Allen* a man of Honour will 


never make a promise he does not intend to perform of course I 
wait his letter daily—we get Pratique tomorrow the Portuguese 
are extremely Polite to us—the English are not much favored 
French Influence prevails here Accept now the Assurance of my filial 
Affection with that I. shall ever feel pleasure in avowing 


Wm Henry 
You will be so good as to make as your Son 
what use of my name you think Proper— 
as you are the Best Judge where it is due 





Constitution Lisbon Feby 6th 1805,“ 

Dear Sarah_ we sail in the morning for our station having been 
unavoidably detained here some time—I have been on shore 3 weeks 
[re]cruiting & no doubt spent my time very pleasantly [rec]eiving 


“ Thomas Allen, a younger brother. “ Written 1804 and corrected by Allen. 
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every attention I Spent a number of evenings in a French circle 
here who meet every night play cards dance or Sing) they are of the 
first respectability fortune &C & of the Ladies some are Beautifull 
while the others render themselves agreeable by an engaging atten- 
tion to you—I assure you I felt myself perfectly at ease in their com- 
pany & you may be positive that my vanity permitted me to beleive 
that I recd. some of it pointed—Adeiu give my love to Grandma 
Uncles, Aunts, Cousins & Freinds—and I beg you will not forget me 
at the habitation of the Graces & in your circle which some resembles 
the one here—what do you Think will be the fortune of one of the 
young Ladies an only daughter where I dined—f 100,000 Sterling 
her father has promised on the Marrige day but she is not hand- 
some or you may be assured she would have gone long since she 
played for me, finely, & sang Beautifully, her instruments the G. 
piano, piano & the Guitar, Adeiu 

[Postscript] I wish you would send me something to answer 





Constitution Tunis Bay 
off Carthage August 31t 1805 
Dear Sir. 

The return of W. H. A. to the U. S. to his freinds cannot be so 
ardently wish’d by yourself, as his own feelings impell, what can 
be more potent to actuate him? what pleasure more pleasing? than 
that which the heart of sensibility experiences at such a meeting, to 
induce!—none—! but reasons of a more powerfull nature than the 
interest of that heart prevents, and those only of duty, a duty due 
my country, and one still more powerfull, a duty I owe my freind, 
for obligations not in my power to cancell, and in return, for which, 
I can only offer (Gratitude) and an assiduous attention, to any thing, 
that will contribute, in the least, to his interest or be in any manner 
gratefull to his feelings;—Our affairs with Tunis (by the firm and 
decided conduct of Commodore Rodgers since his arrival in this 
Bay) are now in a favorable Train, the Congress wafts athort the 
Atlantic, an Extra Ambassador, from the Bashaw, to settle all exist- 
ing differences, and conclude a treaty of peace—I hope (our Gov- 
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ernment) will avail themselves of this opportunity to evince to the 
Regency of ‘Tunis, they have nothing to expect from them in future, 
and if they only approve, and second, measures (pursued by the 
Commander of this squadron it will convince its piratical neigh- 
bours, that they only study their own interest in respecting the flag 
which has so long suffered such Insult & Degradation by tamely sub- 
mitting to every demand they have made, and perhaps at one mo- 
ment even anticipating them—as there will no doubt, be (shortly) 
a new head to the regency of Algeirs, who will make some new de- 
mands, it will afford them a favorable moment to break a Treaty“ 
the most disgracefull in the annalls of any country that professes to 
be (Free an Independant)—before the arrival of this squadron in 
this Bay all goods imported into this country, under the American 
flag paid a duty of 12 pr Cent, which he has been oblidged (the Ba- 
shaw) to reduce to 5 prC. this the most favored nation pays— 

I beleive I never have mentioned to you that in our cruisses off 
Tripoli last winter we captured a Tunissian Xebec of 10 guns and 
40 men with two Italian prizes—polacre Ships one in Ballast, the 
other loaded with houshold furniture, the cruiser acknowledged 
She was bound in, and her papers was very irregular, the detention 
of these vessells is the principal cause it is said the minister is sent 
to the U. S.—as they are lawfull prizes I shoud suppose government 
will indemnify us if they givethem up, the Cruiser is not the prop- 
erty of the Bey but a Privateer—this point we ought to establish with 
these fellows, as Blockading a port is all nonsense, if vessells are per- 
mitted a free entry! and we well know that Tunis has last winter 
covered small boats (with their papers) bound to Tripoli; loaded 
in Malta with musquetry & powder and have arrived there— 

Of the Gun Boats you have sent out, 8 have arrived, are superior 
in construction to any I ever saw or heard of, none can be better 
calculated for these seas, or for naval war! 

Let me beg your politeness and attention for Leut. Dexter and 
Mr Peck“ in their respective grades, they are fine officers, and 
have served with credit to themselves and freinds, be assured Sir, 


“ The treaty of peace which was negotiated with Tripoli in June, 1805, and ratified 
by the United States in 1806. 


“ Pascal P. Peck, midshipman, 1803-9. 
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they deserve as the freinds of one, (whose warmest wish is your, 
health happiness & prosperity Concentrated with Your freinds) your 
regard— 

Accept Sir, from your son! thanks for your goodness in forwarding 
the newsprints by the J. Adams, more especially for the accompain- 
ing letters which were all duly recd.—it is with pleasure I inform 
you the information of my promotion toa Lieutenantcy is correct— 
I beg you to receive another reenforcement to the Mediteranean 
fund, I suppose some of the pretty girls are selling off in Provi- 
dence)—we meet with some in these Seas,— 

To Leut Dexter I refer you for every—Information, Ben Smith 
is gnd and myself 3d Leut of the Constitution—convey to all friends 
my Best love 

Beleive when I say I remain (tho far distant) with the most un- 
feigned love & affection 
[Postscript] Write me Often 
I never Intend my letters should meet any eye but yours. 

I saw in some newspapers an account of Comm. R and myself., 
sounding off Tripoli! we had a narrow escape a gale came on some 
minutes before we reach’d the Schooner Nautillus— 





U. S. S. Constitution 
off Cape Carthage 
Tunis Bay 
August 31st 
1805, 
Dear Sir, 

10. P. M. I again have taken a seat to address you a few lines, con- 
sidering myself more pleasurably employ’d than attending to the 
call of Morpheus—Yesterday the Bashaw of Tunis put his seal to a 
treaty, that places the U. S. on a footing with the most favored Chris- 
tian powers, and we have gain’d what a most success[f]ull war, (only) 
could have given us—this reflects the greatest credit to Commodore 
Rodgers, who has acted, (anticipating) the approving voice of his 
Government & Country—this proud Bashaw now sends an Ambas- 
sador to the U. S. witha present of Lions, Tigers, Ostriches &C, when 
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40 days ago he threatned to declare war the instant, our squadron 
made its appearance in the Bay, and in his official communications 
says it would block up every avenue to a future reconciliation—but 
he soon altered his tone we anchored in this Bay the 31st of July 
mooring in a line athort; 4 frigates 2 Brigs 2 schooners a Sloop and 
8 gun Boats; the W. wing anchoring close under cape Carthage 
within half gun shot of a Battery of 10—36 pr—our consull was 
immediately permitted to visit the flag and the Commodore made 
known his intentions to the Bey thro him—which was to prevent 
any of his cruisers sailing, or any to enter without examination; if 
he did not in 3 days declare his intentions, the commodore threat- 
ned to act on the offensive—these threats were put in execution by 
preventing even neutrals from sailing with freights with Tunissian 
property, they were drove back to their anchoring ground, by the 
shot from this ship—one of his cruisers was sent back that had sailed, 
by the Vixen (cruising in the Bay)—and she chased another under 
the Guns of the Golletta, firing 32 shot at her—these kind of meas- 
ures so unusal to him met with the desired effect and he beggd that 
Col. Lear“ might be permitted to come to Tunis promising to settle 
every thing to the satisfaction of the commodore—which he has 
done—during Col. Lears Stay in Tunis no vessell presumed to sail 
without permission from the flag—a degrading situation for a sov- 
reign Barbarian to be oblidged to send his cruisers off to a foriegn 
flag for permission to leave his own ports—there is about 100 piecies 
of cannon mounted on the Goletta and a number of small ports be- 
tween it and Cape Carthage, all of Brass and very heavy—I shall 
order this letter to be sent by post from Washington Leut Dexter 
(has in charge my dispatches), who returns to Providence—have the 
Goodness to convey my love to Mama Sarah, Thomas, (and all 
freinds) I write them by Dexter— 

[Postscript] I did not reflect untill a moment before writing this that 
Dexter would probably remain some time at Washington so have 
wrote a few lines extempore to send by Post— 


* Tobias Lear, United States consul-general at Algiers, 1803-12. 
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U.S. S. Constitution 
Malta 26. Jany 1806 

Dear Sir 

By the return of S. G. Master Prince to the U. S. I write you, altho 
without any other prospect in veiw than making him the medium 
of conveying to you my unabated love & regard, as our time has 
merely been taking up since my last, in the unvaried routine of Ships 
duty, this in time of peace is absolutely killing; my return to the 
U States depends altogether upon the releif of Commodore Rodgers 
in this Sea, which will be in April or May, as he has solicited Gov- 
ernment to that effect, the consolation I have for so long a deten- 
tion from the arms of my dearest freinds is the pleasant situation I 
now enjoy, and have ever since my being so fortunately placed under 
the hiscommand, _ be assured Sir, no exertion in my power to make 
is wanting to merit respect & regard in future or to express the high 
sense I entertain of favors received, rest perfectly satisfied that the 
son who bears your name shall ever deserve a place in your remem- 
brance—to Mr prince I refer You for news, My best love to mama, 
Sarah Thomas & All freinds, accept yourself the affection 

of Wm Henry 

Bad paper, pen, Ink, & wrote in the dark, lowspirited my Bosom 
freind leaves us bound home— 
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